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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue Atheneum has been so long before the public, and its 
character is so well known, that although it is customary at the 
close of a volume of a periodical work for the editor to address its 
patrons, we consider it unnecessary at this time to say more than 
that we thank all those who have so generously extended their 
patronage to our labours by their subscriptions, and those who 
have by their friendly notices of the work assisted in increasing 
its circulation ; and to repeat the assurance that every possible 
exertion shall be used to increase its value to all who favour it 
with their support. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Atheneum ; or Spirit of the English Magazines, is published regularly on the 
Ist and 15th of every month. 

Each number contains 40 pages large octavo ; forming two volumes of nearly 500 pages 
each in a year. 

It will be forwarded by mail to subscribers at a distance immediately on the receipt of 


five dollars. 
The price of the work is five dollars a year. 
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ETHELINDA. 


1 saw her in the festive halls, in scenes of pride and glee, 
*Mongst many beautiful and fair, but none so fair as she. 

Her’s was the most attractive form that mingled in the scene, 
And all who saw her said, “ she moved, a goddess and a queen.” 


The diamond blazed in her dark hair, and bound her polished brow, 
And precious gems were clasped around her swan-like neck of snow ; 
And Indian looms had lent their stores to form her sumptuous dress, 
And art with nature joined to grace her passing loveliness. 


I looked upon her, and I said; who is so blest as she, 

A creature she, all light, all life, all beauty, and all glee ; 

Sure sweet content blooms on her cheek, and on her brow of pear! ; 
And she was young and innocent, the lady of an Ear). 


But as I looked more carefully, I saw that radiant smile 
Was but assum’d in mockery, th’ unthinking to beguile. 
Thus have I seen a summer rose in all its beauty bloom, 
When it has shed its sweetness o’er a cold and lonely tomb. 


She struck the harp, and when they prais’d her skill, she turn’d aside, 
A rebel tear of conscious woe and misery to hide ; 

But when she rais’d her head, she look’d so lovely and serene, 

To gaze in her proud eye you’d think a tear had seldom been. 


The humblest maid of rural life can boast a happier fate, 

"Than she, the beautiful and good, in all her rank and state ; 

For she was sacrificed, alas ! to cold and selfish pride, 

When her young iip had breathed the vow to be a soldier’s bride. 


Oh! late I view’d her move along, the idol of the crowd ; 

A few short months elapsed, and then—I kiss’d her in her shroud 
And o’er her splendid monument I saw the hatchment wave ; — 
But there was one fond tear which did more honour to her grave. 


A warrior dropped his plumed head upon her place of rest, 

And with his feverish fips the name of Ethelinda prest— 

‘Then breathed a prayer, and check’d the groan, the groan of parting pain ; 
And, as he left the tomb, he said— Yet we shall meet again.” 





SUNSET. 


How beautiful the evening beams are falling on the sea, 

Where many a white sail pleasantly is moving up and down ; 
There is not a cloud the Sun to shroud, the sky from speck is free, 
And as on a painted landscape sleep forest, tower, and town. 

So freshly fair, and everywhere, the features of the scene, 
That earth appears a resting-place, where angels might alight ; 
As if Sorrow ne’er a visitant in human breast had been, ; 
And the verdure of the summer months had never suffered blight. 


‘L ATHENEUM, vou. 8, 2d series. 








And the evening star 
In the glory of the sunset 
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Now sinks the sun—a twilight haze enwraps the sea and shore— 
The small waves murmur on the beach, as ’twere a dirge for day ; 
The blackbird, from yon poplar green, its ditty warbles o’er, 
south afar above the hills of grey. 
w, m 
I only saw the landscape, in aegis 


hts abroad had flown, 
id hues array’d, 


But the dreams of long-lost pleasures, and of friends for ever gone, 
Came to me with the pensive hour of loneliness and shade. 





BROAD SUMMERFORD.—Paar II. 
(See page 450, Vol. VII.) 


ytHE history of one day at the 
Rectory was an epitome of all ; 
and yet there was no monotony—no 
dulness—no gloom—no heavy flight 
of time, in that dear mansion. J 
never knew a tedious hour, during 
my long sojourn of a full twelve- 
month, within its hospitable walls ; 
and yet I had no companions of my 
own age—nor any indeed, except my 
two venerable relations, and the four- 
footed and feathered creatures, with 
whom I was always sure to contract 
speedy and familiar intimacy. 

Inthe morning, I generally attend- 
ed Mrs, Seale in all her home avoca- 
tions, and, when they were dispatch- 
ed, not unfrequently accompanied 
her on a round of charitable visits in 
the adjoining village. Those early 
hours were usually passed by Mr. 
Seale in his study, and, notwiihstand- 
ing my vagabond propensities, I 
would not have forfeited the privi- 
lege of being allowed to read with 
him one daily hour in that pleasant, 
quiet room, (made deliciously som- 
bre by the shade of a huge old jessa- 
mine which embowered the large 
bay window,) for all the temptations 
which lay in wait for me in garden, 
copse, or meadow. I have ever 
since delighted in the smell of jessa- 
mine and Russia leather, (strange as- 
sociation!) because it immediately 
brings that dear, old-fashioned room, 
and its revered occupant, vividly be- 
fore my mind’s eye. 

We dined at two o'clock, and, 
after a short nap in his great, high- 


backed armed-chair, Mr. Seale geu- 
erally sallied forth on what he was 
wont to term his evening rounds 
through the hamlet, and among the 
more scattered and remote dwellings 
of his large parish—in every one of 
which he was a visitor, not less fre- 
quent than welcome and respecied. 
He had a word in season tor all: 
Of comfort—of encouragement—of 
advice—of consolation—of remon- 
strance—of rebuke also, when occa- 
sion called for it; and never did the 
good man (whatever pain it cost him) 
shrink behind motives of false hu- 
manity, from the strict performance 
of that imperative duty. Nor were 
the severe truths he uttered less aw- 
fully impressive, because it was well 
known and felt, by every individual 
of his flock, that their benevolent 
pastor loved far better to dwell on 
the promises of the gospel, than on 
its terrible denunciations. 

But Mr. Seale administered not 
only to the spiritual wants of his 
parishioners ; he also cared tenderly 
for their temporal necessities ;/ and 
having considerable knowledge of 
medicine, and being “ intrusted,” as 
he termed it, with a competent in- 
come, his means of doing good were 
manifold, and they were improved 
to the uttermost. Happy and proud 
was I, when the good old man, re- 
freshed by his short siesta, entered 
the drawing-room with his hat on, 
his staff in hand, (just such a one, 
methinks, as Bishop Jewel’s* trusty 
steed,) and a small basket containing 





* << As soon as he (Mr. Hooker) was 


tly recovered from this sickness, he took a jour- 


ney from Oxford to Exeter, to satisfy and see his good mother, being accompanied by a coun- 


tryman, and companion of his own college, 


and 


th on foot, which was then either more in 


fashion, or want of money, or their humility, made it so: But on foot they went, and took 
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medicines and cordials, which, with 
a smile of invitation, he invited his 
“ little apprentice,” as he called me, 
to carry for the old Doctor. 

Happy and proud was I to obey 
that cherful summons; and powerful 
as were the attractions of meadow 
rambles, swinging upon gates, aud 
scrambling over hedges and ditches, 
TI was not to be lured abroad by any 
of those refined pastimes, while a 
chance existed, that by sitting quiet- 
ly beside Mrs. Helen’s embroidery 
frame, I should be called upon to ac- 
company the Rector in his pastoral 
progress. Dear Mrs. Heleu never walk- 
ed fariher than that part of the scat- 
tered hamlet immediately adjoining 
the rectory domain. I cannot fancy 
she could ever have taken a good long 
walk, as is called. That small fine 
frame of hers, though perfectly orga- 
nised, was surely composed of mate- 
rials too delicate for rubusi exercise. 
Those little, little feet looked as if 
they had never moved but on Per- 
sian carpets, or velvet grass-plats. 
They would hardly have disgraced a 
Chinese lady; and among the curiosi- 
ties contained in the India cabinet, 
was an embroidered Chinese shoe, 
that did not match amiss with her 
little black-velvet slipper. I used 
to call her the “ Fairy Graciosa.” 

Our tea-time was six o’clock. In 
summer, the after-hours of day-light 
were commonly spent in a large plea- 
sant alcove, terminating the broad 
garden-walk, to which Mrs. Ieclen’s 
foot-stool, her carpet-work, or tam- 
bour-frame were duly conveyed by 
John Somers. Then Mr. Seale 
busied himself about his flower-bor- 
ders, and I assisted him in the agree- 
able task, so much to his satisfaction, 


ll 


that he was wont to call me his 
“neat handed Phillis;” and after 
some apprenticeship ir the initiatory 
care of sweet williams, clove-pinks, 
and some such second-rate beauties, 
I was preferred to the high responsi- 
bility of securing the full buds of the 
rarest carnations, against the danger 
of premature and irregular bursting, 
and of tending and even watering the 
delicate auriculas, more sedulously 
guarded from every caprice of the 
elements, than ever was Eastern 
princess, “ the light of the Harem.” 
If any weeds of vanity lurked in the 
good man’s heart, they sprung surely 
from his passion for those favourite 
flowers; and I have seen him stand 
for ten minutes at a time, entranced 
in admiration of a “ Lovely Helen,” 
or a “* Powdered Beau !” 

Those were verily right pleasant 
hours, when I followed my dear mas- 
ter from flower to flower, with the 
small green watering-pot, the slender 
sticks, and nicely shredded strings of 
fine wet bass. To this day, when 
busied in my own garden, I have oc- 
casion to use-the latter material ; its 
peculiar smell gives me a strange, in- 
describable pleasure, so strongly and 
invariably does it bring to my recol- 
lection that sweet garden of Broad 
Summerford Rectory, and my two 
dear and indulgent companions. 

John Somers and twilight came 
together, The former to re-con- 
vey to the house Mrs. Helen’s 
foot-stool and working apparatus ; 
the latter gently intimating to the 
venerable pair, that it was time for 
aged heads to seek shelter from the 
falling dews. It was very pleasing 
to observe the old-fashioned polite- 
ness and tender caution, with which 





Salisbury in their way, purposely to see the good Bishop (Jewel,) who made Mr. Hooker and 
his companion dine with him at his own table; which Mr. Hooker boasted of with much joy 
and — when he saw his mother and his friends. And at the Bishop’s parting with him, 
the Bishop gave him good counsel, and his benediction, but forgot to give him money; which, 
when the Bishop had considered, he scnt a servant in all haste to call Richard to him ; 
and at Richard’s return, the Bishop said to him, ‘ Richard, I sent for you back, to lend you a 
horse which hath carried me many a mile, and, I thank God, with much ease ;’ and presently 
delivered to him a walking-staff, with which he professed he had travelled through many parts 
of Germany. And he said, ‘ Richard, I do not give, but lend you my horse: Be sure you be 
honest, and bring my horse back to me at your return this way to Oxford. And I do now give 
you ten groats to bear your charges to Exeter; and here is ten groats more, which I charge 
you to deliver to your mother, and tell her, I send her a bishop’s benediction with it, and beg 
the continuance of her prayers for me: And if you bring my horse back to me, I will give you 
ten groats more, to carry you on foot to the college. And so God bless you, good Richard.’”” 
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Mr. Seale supported on his own fee- 
ble arm the more infirm frame of his 
beloved companion, as they slowly 
retraced the flower-bordered walk 
towards their quiet dwelling, holding 
** sweet converse” by the way, and 
lingering often—now in mutual ad- 
miration of some half-opened, dew- 
glittering rose—or to watch the antic 
circles of the bat—or to gaze upon 
the evening star—or to catch the last 
mellow notes of the black-bird’s ves- 
per hymn—or the deeper tone of the 
curfew from the neighbouring steeple. 
And if it was a moonlight evening, 
candles were not soon called for, on 
their re-entering the parlour. The 
old couple dearly loved to sit together 
at that beautiful bay-window, in medi- 
tative and social—yes—social si- 
lence, contemplating the glorious up- 
rising of the broad full-moon, or the 
silvery brightness of her growing 
crescent, emerging from behind the 
dark mass of the old church tower, 
and “its embowering elms.” Solemn 
and pleasant, doubtless, at such sea- 
sons, were the thoughts of those kin- 
dred hearts. Theirs, whose earthly 
race was so nearly run—whose hopes 
tended to the same goal—wihose in- 
nocent lives had flowed on in the same 
peaceful channel—and who trusted 
not to be divided in their deaths. 
Surely, though “speech nor lan- 
guage” were at such times inter- 
changed, their hearts communed with 
each other, and with good spirits, as- 
cending and descending from those 
starry heavens, whereunto their aged 
eyes were so devoutly uplifted. 
Young and volatile as I was, I should 
have felt it little less than sacrilegious 
to interrupt that sacred silence. I 
too loved well to sit silent and unob- 
served in my dark corner, contem- 
plating with affectionate reverence 
that beautiful picture of happy old 
age, ‘ 
As the days shortened, we had 
some reading in the evening.—His- 
tory, sacred and profane— Voyages 
—-Travels—-Biography—-and Sir 
Charles Grandison.—And Mr. Seale 
and Mrs, Helen often played a match 
at backgammon before supper, That 
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was brought in at half past nine pre- 
cisely ; and soon after ten, the Chris- 
tian household once more re-assem- 
bled round their reverend and rever- 
ed master, to conclude the day as 
they had commenced it, with thanks- 
giving, prayer, and adoration, 

Such was the history of one day at 
Broad Summerford. And I have al- 
ready told you, that one was the epi- 
tome of all, with very slight varia- 
tions—such as the occasional calls of 
friends or neighbours; for though 
the aged lady of the Rectory paid no 
visits herself, many courted and 
sought her society, ever sure ofa 
kind and cordial welcome. And Mr. 
Seale now and then brought home a 
dinner guest, unceremoniously invit- 
ed, in his morning ramble ; and once 
or twice in the year, Mrs. Helen col- 
lected together a rather numerous 
evening assembly, formally convened 
at a forinight’s notice, by regular in- 
vitation cards, to obtain which there 
was as much emulation (though cer- 
tainly less intriguing,) as if the dear 
old lady had been a distinguished 
leader of Haut-ton and her party the 
first opening of a fashionable cam- 
paign. And in the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood of Broad Summerford, 
there was no lack of the great, the 
gay, and the fashionable, and yet 
none but thought themselves hon- 
oured by an invitation to the 
Rectory.—Perhaps, too, the mere 
charm of novelty had its full share of 
attraction for some of those modish 
guests, whose habitual listlessness 
might have found a temporary inter- 
est and excitement in the strong con- 
trast, epposed by the warm-hearted 
simplicity within those quiet walls, 
to the artificial heartlessness which 
characterized their own circles. 

Be that as it may, it rarely hap- 
pened that any answer but a ready 
acceptance was returned for one of 
Mrs. Helen’s invitation cards; and, 
the party once invited and arrangéd, 
then sounded great note of. prepara- 
tion. And, then was Mrs, Betty in 
her glory ! to say nothing of her less 
bustling and important, though not less 
active lady. Then began such coms 
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pounding of seed-cakes, and pound- 
cakes, and plain-cakes, and wafers,and 
ctumpets, and all sorts of indescribable 
accompaniments, as might have set 
out half-a-dozen confectioners’ shops. 
And then—for those were the good 
old times of suppers, and hot suppers 
—there was such stuffing of turkey 
poults—such larding of capons—such 
collaring of eels—such potting of 
savoury meats—such whipping of 
syllabubs—such spinning of sugar— 
such powdering with comfits—such 
devices, and surprises, and “ subtle- 
ties,” (almond hedgehogs, aud float- 
ing islands included,) as Mrs, Glass 
herself might have been proud to 
have had a hand in. During that 
whole week of preparation, the ap- 
proach to the Rectory was like that 
to one of the Spice islands. All 
round the house, the perfume of li- 
lacs and seringas (if they were in 
flower) was fairly overpowered by 
the exotic odours of mace and cin- 
namon ; and | used to conceit—dans 
mon petit moi-méme—that the persons 
of Mrs, Helen and her faithful Beity 
must have been half embalmed, by 
the time their labours were over in 
that nest of spicery. You are not 
however, to infer that the quiet and 
elegant routine of domestic regula- 
tions was at all infringed upon by 
these extraneous proceedings, that 
anything like vulgar bustle, or par- 
venu anxiety, marked the grand re- 
ception day, or that Mrs. Helen’s se- 
rene self-possession was in any way 
affected by the expectation, or arri- 
val of her guests, She was too per- 
fectly the gentlewoman to feel any 
such underbred trepidations; and 
her true politeness—the courtesy of 
the heart—gave to her whole de- 
portment such natural gracefulness, 
as could never have been imparted 
by the finest artificial polish, Be- 
sides, everything was in good taste, 
and in perfect keeping throughout 
the whole modest establishment. No 
attempt—no pretension—no display 
—no cold best rooms to be thrown 
open for its one grand day of annual 
exhibition—no sumptuous carpets to 
be uncovered—no cold glazy cushions 


*. 
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to be uncased—no costly gilding to 
be unpapered—no swathed-up cur- 
tains to be unswathed—no ornament- 
al trumpery to he arranged with ela- 
borate carelessness—no unusual de- 
coration to be remarked in the large, 
comfortable, constantly-used drawing- 
room, except that the green dragon 
bean-pots were filled with some of 
Mr. Seale’s choicest flowers, never 
cut by the dear old man but on such 
special occasions,—ostensibly as an 
offering to Mrs. Helen; but having 
hinted at his besetting sin—his floral 
vanity—I may just venture the sur- 
mise, that his liberality was not pure- 
ly disinterested, and that a cynical 
eye might have detecied original sin 
inthe delight which beamed in his 
mild countenance, when the beautiful 
bouquets, near which he was sure to 
post himself, drew forth admiring ex- 
clamations from the courteous by- 
standers, and humble petitions for 
slips and cuttings at the proper sea- 
son. 

Nothing could exceed the tone of 
elegant propriety, of perfect respect- 
ability, which pervaded the whole 
establishment. Old John Somers, 
with his silvery hair, and suit of so- 
ber grey, followed by his attendant 
page in the same livery, moved about 
with all the conscious dignity of long 
and faithful servitude, bearing round 
the circle such tea and coffee in such 
china as was not often to be met with, 
ona noble silver salver, richly chased 
and emblazoned, like all the family 
plate, of which there was abundance 
in common use ;—and the smooth- 
headed, rosy-cheeked lad, who trod 
closely behind with his tray of cates, 
was remarked by many a smiling ob- 
server, to copy, with very successful 
mimickry, his great-uncle’s gravity 
of deportment,—for the aged domes» 
tic and his youthful assistant stood in 
that near relation to each other, 

No parade of farther attendance 
was ever made on these company oc- 
casions, ‘There was no conscription 
—no forced levy from the farm-yard 
and stable. The gardener and cow- 
boy were not stuffed into spare live- 
ries made to Fir all sizes, and stuck 
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up like scare-crows in the entrance- 
hall, or shoved into the drawing-room 
to poke forward refreshments, with 
great red hands like lobsters’ claws, 
and bony wrists, protruding half a 
yard beyond the livery cuffs, to slide 
scalding coffee into ladies’ laps, over- 
set the candles, whisk their coat- 
flaps in the fire, and tread upon the 
tail of the old tortoise-shell ; who, 
for her part, dear old Matty! occu- 
pied her wonted place on the hearth- 
rug in undisturbed serenity, evincing 
no emotion at the presence of com- 
pany, or indeed any notice of the as- 
sembled guests, except by unbutton- 
ing her eyes a very little wider and 
purring a note or two louder, when 
either of them stooped down to court 
Mrs. Helen’s favourite, by smooth- 
ing her velvet coat. 

On one of those gala days, just be- 
fore the arrival of the expected 
guests, I was the unlucky means of 
ruffling the composure of my dear 
old friend and protectress, more than 
I,had ever seen it affected by any 
outward circumstance. I have hint- 
ed to you that my toilet duties, and 
the concerns of my wardrobe, were 
not always attended to with the scru- 
pulous neatness I ought to have ob- 
served in those matters. 1 had been 
the companion and playmate of boys 
—of my brothers only—and the as- 
sociation had, naturally enough, 
moulded my tastes and habits more 
in conformity with theirs, than was 
quite consonant with feminine pro- 
priety. Hence those uncouth pas- 
times to which I have confessed my- 
self addicted; and the natural result 
of such exploits was the dilapidated 
state of a wardrobe, from which it 
would have been difficult to select 
an upper garment in perfect preser- 
vation. And as the requisite repairs 
ostensibly devolved on me, and I 
abominated needle-work, the gene- 
ral condition of the whole may be 
more easily conceived than describ- 
ed. On this especial evening I had 
been tenderly admonished to take 
timely care that my dress was whole 
and neat, not distinguished by ap- 
palling rents or disgraceful tuckings 
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up ; that it should be put on proper. 
ly, that is, in good time, so as to be 
drawn equally over both shoulders, 
not to be dragged on in such hurry 
and bustle as to send me forth into 
the drawing-room all flushed and 
fluttered, and “ frightened out of that 
fair propriety” which Mrs, Helen so 
justly deemed indispensable to the 
carriage of a gentlewoman. Mrs. 
Betty had, moreover, received pri- 
vate injunctions to superintend my 
toilet, and send me down “ fit to be 
seen.” But, alas! it so happened 
that about the time that respectable 
personage sought me, in pursuance 
of her lady’s directions, I ram- 
bled away into the adjoining hazel 
copse, and was too busily engaged in ! 
hooking down the bright brown clus- 
ters of ripe nuts, to remember Mrs. 
Helen’s sclemn injunctions ; and when 
at last they started into my mind, and I 
scrambled and scampered back into 
the house, and up to my own chamber, 
Mrs. Betty’s atténtion had been at- 
tracted to other weighty concerns, 
and I performed the ceremony of the 
toilet, uncontrolled by her judicious 
censorship; and a pretty toilet I 
made of it !—a brief one, certainly— 
and I also reached the drawing-room 
in excellent good time, long before 
the arrival of company. Lucky was 
it that I did so—lucky for my own 
credit, and the restoration of Mrs. 
Helen’s elegant composure, which 
received an indescribable shock at 
my first awful appearance, still pant- 
ing and breathless with my race 
home, and the bustle of changing my 
dress—arms, neck, and face crimson- 
ed over, and shining to boot from 
the effects of a rough and hasty ablu- 
tion in soap and water, which elegant 
cosmetic had by no means, however, 
contributed to efface or disguise sun- 
dry marks and scratches, (one hap- 
pily conspicuous across the bridge of 
my ane) inflicted by certain inter- 
cepting boughs and branches, with 
which I had too rashly encountered, 
in my reckless return through the 
hazel copse. Then thé best frock 
was dragged on, to be sure—but not 
over both shoulders. And its clear 
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texture too plainly revealed certain 
ghastly rents and fractures in the 
under-garment, the tucks of which 
being all unripped on one side, low- 
ere: it to the very ground in careless 
festoons. I had considered the tedi- 
ous operation of changing stockings 
quite a work of supererogation, and 
that I did very handsomely, in cram- 
ming my thick cotton ones, mud and 
all, into a pretty little pair of black 
satin slippers, the becomingness of 
which I was by no means insensible 
to. Such was the apparition which 
presented itself to Mrs, Helen’s deli- 
cate perceptions, as I entered her 
presence, dragging on, or rather pull- 
ing up, a pair of once white gloves, 
the size of jack-boots, through the 
thumbs and fingers of whieh, alf gap- 
ing and curling back like the capsules 
of over-blown flowers, my red thumbs 
and fingers protruded like ripe capsi- 
cums. Mrs. Helen’s first instinctive 
act was to pull the bell as she had 
never pulled it but once before, when 
her own cap had taken fire. Now, 
as then, the whole household came 
running at the unaccustomed sum- 
mons, but respectfully drew back, 
and made way for Mrs. Betty’s ap- 
proach, when once aware that their 
lady was neither on fire nor in a fit, 
and only unusually vehement in re- 
quiring the attendance of her faithful 
handmaiden. 

“Oh! my good heavens, Betty !” 
ejaculated the dear old lady in her 
imperfect English, (she was not a 
native of this island.) “ Look at this 
child! Look what she has done with 
herself—Bon Dieu! quelle horreur ! 
But quick—quick—we must make 
something with her before the com- 
pany come—La pauvre enfant !” 

And they did try their best to 
“make something” of me. I was 
hurried into Mrs. Helen’s dressing- 
room, and there she and the dismay- 
ed Betty set to work to rectify the 
incongruities of my dress at least. 
The scratched and scarlet face and 
neck, were past mending for one 
while ; and truth to tell, only glowed 
and glistened the more fiercely for 
Mrs, Helen’s tender application of 
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rose-water and milk of roses. But 
the muslin frock was properly ar- 
ranged over a whole under-garment. 
The muddy cotton stockings were 
exchanged for silk ones, (an ex- 
change which, once effected, I en- 
tirely approved of.) A drawer of 
beautiful perfumed French gloves 
was pulled open, and a delicate pair 
nicely fitted to my unworthy hands, 
the form and size of which, however, 
did not absolutely disgrace them ; 
and as to the colour, that was of my 
own acquiring, and I was solemnly 
——— not to unglove till it had 
subsided to a more lady-like com- 
plexion. The face and neck were 
not to be concealed or mended, and 
when we were once more in the 
drawing-room, my dear good cousin 
could not help reviewing me, with 
looks, in which a little vexation was 
still discernible, as she once or twice 
sofily murmured to herself, “ La 
pauvre enfant !” 

Even that gentle ejaculation was 
thought too severe a rebuke by Mr. 
Seale, who comforted me under the 
infliction, and pledged himself to Mrs. 
Helen, that I should be quite fit to 
be seen in ten minutes, and that I 
would never again transgress in like 
manner. That night, while I was 

reparing for bed, thinking over my 
ate inattention to Mrs. Helen's in- 
junctions, and her indulgent gentle- 
ness, I could not help asking her an- 
cient Abigail, who was assisting me 
to undress, whether in the whole 
course of her long service of five- 
and-forty years, she ever remember- 
ed to have seen her lady really out 
of temper. I could not ask if she 
had ever seen her in a passion, That 
was as much out of the scale of 
sibilities, as it would have been | as 
lamb to roar like a lion, or a turtle- 
dove to exchange natures with a 
hawk. But Mrs, Betty quite astound- 
ed me with her prompt reply. “ Oh 
yes, Miss! my mistress did once put 
herself into a fearful passion, at least, 
my master said so, though, for my 
part, I should never have found it 
out; and except that once, I never 
saw her so much vexed and disturb- 
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ed as she was with you this evening, 
and you know, Miss——” 

“Oh, Mrs. Betty, I know well 
enough how much I deservéd a hear- 
ty scolding, and yet my dear cousin 
could not summon up so muchas a 
frown to testify her displeasure, She 
in a passion! Dear Mrs, Betty, tell 
me all about it, I beseech you.” 

“ Why, Miss, you must know, then, 
if there is one thing my mistress takes 
more pride in than another, it is that 
fine old rare china on the top of the 
commode in her dressing-room, but 
the finest piece of all is gone now, a 
large green jar that had belonged to 
her mother, and my mistress prized 
it dearly for that reason, and was so 
careful of it, that she never suffered 
apy one—not me even—to dust or 
touch it, or anything else on that 
commode. Cicely is a good, steady, 
careful girl now, (you know Cicely, 
Miss,) but she came to us a sad gid- 
dy, careless, tearing young thing at 
first, about twenty years ago, and my 
mistress soon saw what a desperate 
hand she was at whisking and flick- 
ing about her duster ; so she gave her 
double charges never so much as to 
go near any of the china, particular- 
ly that on the commode. Well, the 
careless wench must needs meddle 
with it, for all my mistress’s warn- 
ing; and one unlucky day, sure 
enough, down she whisked that beau- 
tiful green jar, and it was smashed 
all to pieces. My mistress heard the 
crash, and up stairs she was in a mi- 
nute, and there stood Cicely, looking 
sheepish enough to be sure, and the 
jar all to particles at her feet. Well, 
Miss, if you'll believe it, the tears 
came into my mistress’s eyes, and, 
‘Oh! says she, ‘my dear mother’s 
jar!’ And then to be sure she did 
colour up over her very forehead, 
and spoke quicker than I have ever 
heard her before or since. ‘ Upon 
my word,’ says she, ‘ this is too bad, 
after all my biddings. Go, go, you 
naughty, careless girl, and dun’t let 
me 

“* She was going on, speaking very 
quick, but my master, who had fol- 
lowed her up into the room, came 
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and took her hand, and motioning 
Cicely to go down stairs, (she did 
not wait for second orders, the care- 
less hussy,) he led my dear mistress 
to the settee, and then, for all he 
kissed her kindly, and comforted her 
for the loss of their mother’s favour- 
ite jar, he read her such a lecture 
about the sinfulness of giving way to 
such violent passions, as soon set her 
a-crying in good earnest, a dear 
sweet suul! and me, too, to keep her 
company, though for my life I could 
not see any such great wickedness, 
in the few words she had spoken, and 
that hussy’s carelessness was enough 
to provoke a saint. But my dear 
mistress did uot for a long time give 
over reproaching herself, for having, 
as she said, given way to such un- 
christian violence of temper, and she 
went so far as to demean herself to 
that idle wench, that had done all the 
mischief, and told her she was very 
sorry to have spoken so hastily, 
* however blameable it was in you, 
Cicely,’ says she, ‘ to disobey my or- 
ders ; but I hope it will be a warning 
to you to be more careful in future ; 
and, above all, to avoid the fault of 
which I have been so unfortunate as 
to set you an example.’ Lord bless 
her! we should all be angels upon 
earth, if we could but follow the ex- 
ample she sets us; and I believe, o’ 
my conscience, Cicely has been a 
steadier and a better girl from that 
very day, for she said, to be sure she 
minded my dear mistress’s mild words 
more than a hundred scoldings,” 

I hardly knew whether to laugh or 
cry at Mrs, Betty’s fragment of secret 
history; but I felt that everything I 
heard about my dear excellent re- 
lations increased my love and res- 
pect for them. Another little disco- 
very, illustrative of Mrs. Helen’s 
character, affected me far more se- 
riously—almost painfully—soon af- 
ter my arrival at the Rectory. In 
the bed-chamber assigned to me, 
which, as I told you, communicated 
with Mrs, Seale’s dressing room, be- 
sides the wardrobe and drawers al- 
lotted to my use, stood a second 
chest, containing, as Mrs. Betty no- 
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tified to me, table and bed-linen, and 
sundry other things, which she would 
remove if I required additional room. 
Ihad much more than sufficient to 
contain all my possessions, but disor- 
der requires perpetually expanding 
elbow-room, and it reigned para- 
mount over my wardrobe, till at last, 
all my own drawers being in a chao- 
tic state of repletion, I resorted to 
those over which my right extended 
not, to lay by some article of dress 
on which I was dispused to bestow 
more than common care. I pulled 
open the first drawer of that same 
chest, then, and there lay before me, 
not the smooth, flat folded damask, 
or glossy bed-linen, on which I ex- 
pected to have found room to depo- 
sit my own dress, but one long, white, 
glazy garment, all frilled, and trim- 
med, and pinked, and scallopped 
about, in a strange uncouth fashion, 
such as I-had never seen before, and 
yet in a moment—almost at the first 
glance—I had an instinctive, shud- 
dering consciousness of its destined 
appropriation—and I was standing 
motionless befure the open drawer, 
gazing on its contents with eyes half 
blinded by tears, but from which no 
tears fell—when Mrs. Betty entered 
the room, and startled me by her 
hasty exclamation, “ Oh, Miss ! 
what are you looking at?” she cried. 
“T thought that drawer was locked. 
My mistress desired I would take 
particular care it was while you slept 
in the room—but I suppose I took 
out the key without turning it—and 
you see what she has made ready, 
and laid there with her own dear 
hands.” 

IT asked no question at that mi- 
nute—indeed there was nothing to 
ask, That visible proof of solemn 
preparation was all eloquent, and I 
continued gazing upon it with such 
heart-struck awe, as if the dear and 
venerable form it wus one day to 
attire, had been already shrouded in 
its chilly folds. Language has no 
words to express that exquisitely 
painful sensation, that agony of in- 
tense feeling, which seems to con- 
tract and compress the heart, and 
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arrest its pulsation, under the sudden 
operation of some distressful cause— 
and then the frightful violence of its 
restored action |—its seemingly audi- 
ble throbs !—the abrupt sob that 
bursts forth—saving it as it were 
from breaking ;—thejiysterical chok- 
ing !—the inarticulate attempt to 
speak !—I remember how I strug- 
gled with it all on that occasion, 
which was not (as some might hastily 
conceive,) an inadequate cause for 
such painful excitement. It was the 
first time that death had been 
brought home to me ; that his insig- 
nia had appalled my sight ; that his 
reality had impressed upon my heart 
its ever afterwards indelible signet. 
And now the certainty of the inevi- 
table doom burst on me, as if it were 
immediately to fall on those I loved 
so dearly—and I wondered at my 
past security, and thought with a 
cold shudder of the great ages of 
those beloved friends—of the ad- 
vanced years of my own dear pa- 
rents—and then I longed, with an 
agony of tender impatience, to draw 
them all close around me together ; 
or rather, that I could encircle them 
all in one close embrace, never more 
to lose sight of them for one single 
minute, of those poor numbered few, 
yet remaining, of their stay upon 
earth. The anticipation of my own 
equally irreversible doom had no 
share in that painful tumult of feeling. 
It is seldom, I believe, that the aw- 
ful conviction of our own mortality 
impresses itself forcibly on the heart 
while we are still buoyant with youth 
and health, and unbroken spirits, and 
unchastised expectations, and untar- 
nished hopes, The paroxysms of 
youthful grief resemble the hail- 
storm, or the thunder-shower, which 
does not saturate the earth, though 
it defaces its fair surface for a season, 
beating down the delicate flowers 
and the tender herbage. Deeper— 
far deeper penetrates the small con- 
tinued rain—palsying (if ungenially 
cold) the very heart of vegetation ; 
and so do the cares, and doubts, and 
disappointments, and troubles of ad- 
vancing life, sink deep and deeper 
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into the human Heart, till its fine 
springs are broken, its beautiful illu- 
sions destroyed, its enthusiastic 
warmth extinguished ; and then in- 
deed comes the sensible conviction of 
our.own mortality, and that we are 
hastening down a perceptibly rapid 
declivity, to “the house appointed 
for all living.” 

‘ How wisely and mercifully is it 
ordained that we should acquire thus 
gradually this solemn conviction! In 
early life, while all is well with us, 
we generally connect too insepara- 
bly the images of Death and the 
Grave ; but as we approach nearer 
that final earthly home, a further 
prospect opens more distinctly on 
the Christian’s eye ; and though the 
destroying angel stands in the narrow 
passage, and we behold him even in 
all his :evealed terrors, his dark pin- 
jons cannot intercept from our steady 
gaze that effulgence of glory, which 
overpowers, with the brightness of 
its promise, our natural shrinking 
from the fearful things which inter- 
vene—from the array of Dissolution 
—The Shroud—The Coffin—and the 
Grave. 

Besides, the weary traveller is 
content to lie down and be at rest, 
He whose journey is all before him, 
scarce heeding the sage warnings of 
experienced pilgrims, fancies that he 
at least shall be more fortunate—that 
he shall discover wells of water and 
pleasant places, which they missed 
in their way over the desert, or 
rather he fancies that “ the land is a 
good land”—that they have misnam- 
ed it a wilderness ; and at all events, 
that there is much time before him, 
(though they call it brief,)—that the 
end is far distant—and he has not 
learnt to contempiate, much less to 
covet the repose of the grave. He 
believes. in, but he does not feel, his 
own mortality—no, not even when 
that of his dearest friends is pressed 
home upon his heart with that start- 
ling force and evidence of truth 
which so painfully affected me, when 
I chanced on the discovery of Mrs, 
Helen’s solemn preparations. I could 
not recover myself that whole day, 
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nor look at my dear cousin, without 
a strange choking sensation, and my 
eyes filling with tears; and at last, 
when the dear old lady noticed my 
unusual quietness, and questioned me 
with kind anxiousness in her gentle 
voice, whether E was ailing or fa- 
tigued—the pent-up sorrow fairly got 
the better of me, and F clasped her 
round the neck, sobbing as if my 
heart would break, to my own un- 
speakable relief and proportionate 
surprise and alarm on her part. But 
after much tender inquiry, and many 
soothing caresses, my hysterical af- 
fection, as Mrs. Helen termed it, was 
set down to the effects of over-fatigue 
and exhausted spirits, and a restora- 
tive cordial was prescribed for me, 
(not the infallible Plague-water,) and 
a comfortable posset was prepared 
for my supper, and I was dismissed 
early to bed, with many a tender kiss 
and affectionate injunction to sleep 
well, and not exhaust myself in fu- 
ture with over activity and violent 
exercise. 

On entering my chamber, I looked 
as fearfully askance towards the chest 
of drawers, as if I had expeeted that 
some ghastly phantom would occupy 
its place ; and before I began to un- 
dress, satisfied myself that Mrs, Bet- 
ty had been true to her promise of 
locking fast that terrible repository, 
aud taking away the key, as if by so 
securing the object which had caused 
me such an unexpected shock, I 
could also exclude from my mind the 
images that shock had awakened. 
But the phantom was not laid so ea- 
sily. That chest of drawers was to 
me like the mysterious box, immov- 
ably fixed in a corner of the mer- 
chant Abudah’s chamber. I never 
looked towards it without something 
of distressful feeling ; and I never be- 
came so familiarized with the idea of 
its contents, as to place on it, as F 
had been accustomed to do, my 
work-box, my flower-glass, or any 
other of my goods and chattels. 

There was no assumption of sin- . 
gularity or of superior strength of 
mind in Mrs, Helen’s funeral prepa- 
rations, She would have concealed 
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them, had it been possible, even from 
her faithful attendant ; and when the 
latter tenderly remonstrated with her 
on the subject, she observed, with a 
cheerful and cheering smile, “ It will 
not kiH me one minute the sooner, 
my good Betty ; and when the time 
comes, all will be ready, without 
much trouble for anybody.” Besides, 
the custom of providing burial clothes 
was still very prevalent in Mrs. 
Seale’s time, among the many primi- 
tive custems of her native land. Of 
these, all that could bear transplant- 
ing, she had imported to Broad Sum- 
merford some fifty years before, 
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when she had accompanied her bro- 
ther thither on his taking ion 
of the Rectory. Yes—for full fifty 
years that brother and sister had 
“ dwelt together in unity,” in that 
same quiet mansion—* Lovely and 
inseparable in their lives,” indeed, 
but in their deaths not to be united. 
Not in the grave, at least. Who 
can doubt that they are so, and for 
eternity, in their Father’s kingdem ? 
—But this has been a long gossip, 
and I reserve for another day my re- 
maining store of reminiscences from 
this fragment of the family chronicle, 
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& HAE you heard anything of 

the apparition which has been 
seen about Wineholm place ?” said 
the Dominie. 

“ Na, I never heard o’ sic a thing 
as yet,” quoth the smith; “ but I 
wadna wonder muckle that the news 
should turn out to be true.” 

The Dominie shook his head, and 
uttered along “ h’m-h’m-h’m,” as if 
he knew more than he was at liberty 
to tell, 

“ Weel, that beats the world,” said 
the smith, as he gave over blowing 
the bellows, and looked over the 
spectacles at the Dominie’s face. 

The Dominie shook his head again. 

The smith was now in the most 
ticklish quandary; eager to learn 
particulars, and spread the astound- 
ing news through the whole village, 
and the rest of the parish to boot, 
but yet afraid to press the inquiry, 
for fear the cautious Dominie should 
take the alarm of being reported as 
a tatler, and keep all to himself. So 
the smith, after waiting till the wind- 
pipe of the great bellows ceased its 
rushing noise, and he had covered 
the gloss neatly up with a mixture of 
small coals, culms, and cinders ; and 
then, perceiving that nothing more 
was forthcoming from the Dominie, 
he began blowing again with more 
energy than before—changed his 


hand—put the other sooty one in 
his breeches-pocket—leaned to the 
horn—looked in a careless manner 
to the window, or rather gazed on 
vacancy, and always now and then 
stole a sly look at the Dominie’s face. 
It was quite immovable. His cheek 
was leaned on his open hand, and his 
eyes fixed on the glowing fire. 

was very teazing this for poor Clin- 
kum the smith. But what could he 
do? He took out his glowing iron, 
and made a shower of fire sweep 
through the whole smithy, whereof 
a good part, as intended, sputtered 
upon the Dominie, but he only shield- 
ed his face with his elbow, turned 
his shoulder half round, and held his 
peace. Thump, thump! clink, clink ! 
went the hammer for a space; and 
then when the iron was returned to 
the fire, “Weel, that beats the 
world !” quoth the smith, 

“ What is this that beats the world, 
Mr. Clinkum ?” said the Dominie, 
with the most cool and provoking 
indifference. 

“ This story about the apparition,” 
quoth the smith. 

“ What story ?” said the Dominie. 

Now really this insolence was 
hardly to be borne, even from a 
learned Dominie, who, with all his 
cold indifference of feeling, was sit- 
ting toastinghimself at a good smithy 
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fire. The smith felt this, for he was 
a man of acute feeling, and therefore 
he spit upon his hand and fell a clink- 
ing and pelting at the stithy with 
both spirit and resignation, saying 
within himself, “ These dominie bo- 
dies just beat the world !” 

“ What story ?” reiterated the Do- 
minie. ‘For my part I related no 
story, nor have ever given assent to 
a belief in such story that any man 
has heard. Nevertheless, from the 
results of ratiocination, conclusions 
may be formed, though not algebrai- 
cally, yet corporately, by constitut- 
ing a quantity, which shall be equi- 
valent to the difference, subtracting 
the less from the greater, and strik- 
ing a balance in order to get rid of 
any ambiguity or paradox.” 

At the long adverb, nevertheless, 
the smith gave over blowing, and 
pricked up his ears, but the definition 
went beyond his comprehension. 

“ Ye ken that just beats the whole 
world for deepuess,” said the smith ; 
and again began blowing the bellows. 

“ You know, Mr. Clinkum,” con- 
tinued the Dominie, “ that a propo- 
Sition is an assertion of some distinct 
truth, which only becomes manifest 
by demonstration. A corollary is an 
obvious, or easily inferred conse- 
quence of a proposition; while an 
hypothesis is a supposition, or con- 
cession made, during the process of 
demonstration. Now, do you take 
me along with you? Because if you 
do not, it is needless to proceed.” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand you mid- 
dling weel ; but I wad like better to 
hear what other fo’ks say about it 
than you.” 

“* And why so? Wherefore would 
you rather hear another man’s de- 
monstration than mine?” said the 
Dominie sternly. 

“ Because, ye ken, ye just beat 
the whole world for words,” quoth 
the smith. 

“ Ay, ay! that is to say, words 
without wisdom,” said the Dominie, 
rising and stepping away. “ Well, 
well, every man to his sphere, and 
the smith to the bellows.” 

“Ye’re quite wrang, Master,” cried 
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the smith after him. “It isna the 
want o’ wisdom in you that plagues 
me, it is the owerplush o’t.” 

This soothed the Dominie, who 
returned, and said mildly—‘ By the 
by, Clinkum, I want a leister of your 
making, for I see there is no other 
tradesman makes them so well, A 
five-grained one make it; at your 
own price,” 

“ Very weel, sir. 
be needing it ?” 

Not till the end of close-time.” 

“ Ay, ye may gar the three auld 
anes do till then.” 

*‘ What do you wish to insinuate 
sir? Would you infer, because 
have three leisters, that therefore I 
am a breaker of the laws? That J, 
who am placed here as a pattern and 
monitor of the young and rising gene- 
ration, should be the first to set them 
an example of insubordination ?” — 

“Ye ken, that just beats a’ in 
words ! but we ken what we ken, for 
a’ that, master.” 

“ You had better take a little care 
what you say, Mr. Clinkum; justa 
little care. I do not request you to 
take particular care, for of that your 
tongue is incapable, but a very little 
is a necessary correlative of conse- 
quences, And mark you—don’t go 
to say that I said this or that abouta 
ghost, or mentioned such a ridiculous 
story.” 

“The crabbitness o’. that body 
beats the world !” said the smith to 
himself, as the Dominie went halting 
homeward. 

The very next man who entered 
the smithy door was no other than 
John Broadcast, the new laird’s hind, 
who had also been hind to the late 
laird for many years, and who had 
no sooner said his errand than the 
smith addressed him thus :—“ Have 
you ever seen this ghost that there is 
such a noise about ?” 

“ Ghost ? Na, goodness be thankit, 
I never saw a ghost in my life, save 
aince a wraith. What ghost do you 
mean ?” 

“ So you never saw nor heard tell 
of any apparition about Wineholm- 
place, lately ?” 


When will you 
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“No, I hae reason to be thankfu’ 
I have not.” ~ 

“ Weel, that beats the world ! 
Whow, man, but ye are sair in the 
dark! Do you uo think there are 
siccan things in nature, as fo’k no 
coming fairly to their ends, John ?” 

“ Goodness be wi’ us! Ye gar a’ 
the hairs o? my head creep, man. 
What’s that you’re saying ?” 

“ Had ye never ony suspicions 0’ 
that kind, John ?” 

“ No; I canna say that I had.” 

“None in the least? Weel, that 
beats the world !” : 

“QO, haud your tongue, haud your 
tongue! We hae great reason to be 
thankfu’ that we are as we are !” 

“ How as you are?” 

“That we are nae stocks or stones, 
or brute beasts, as the Minister o’ 
Traquair says. But I hope in God 
there is nae siccan a thing about my 
master’s place as an unearthly vi- 
sitor,” 

The smith shook his head, and ut- 
tered a long hem, hem, hem! He 


had felt the powerful effect of that 


himself, and wished to make the 
same appeal to the feelings and long- 
ings after immortality of John Broad- 
cast. The bait took ; for the latent 
spark of superstition was kindled in 
the heart of honest John, and there 
being no wit in the head to counter- 
act it, the portentous hint had its full 
sway. John’s eyes stelled in his 
head, and his visage grew long, as- 
suming meanwhile something of the 
hue of dried clay in winter. “‘ Hech, 
man, but that’s an awsome story !” 
exclaimed he. “Fo’ks hae great 
‘reason to be thankfu’ that they are 
as they are. It is truly an awsome 
story.” 

“ Ye ken, it just beats the world 
for that,” quoth the smith. 

“ And is it really thought that this 
laird made away wi’ our auld mas- 
ter?” said Joho. The smith shook 
his head again, and gave a strait 
wink with his eyes. 

“ Weel, I hne great reason to be 
thankfu’ that I vever heard siccan a 
story as that!” said John. “Wha 
was it tauld you a’ about it?” 
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“Tt was nae less a man than our 
mathewmatical Dominie, he that kens 
a’ things,” said the smith ; “ and can 
prove a proposition to the nineteenth 
part of a hair. But he is terrified the 
tale should spread ; and therefore ye 
maunna say a word about it.” 

“ Na, na; I hae great reason to be 
thankfu’ I can keep a secret as weel 
as the maist part o’ men, and- better 
than the maist part 0’? women. What 
did he say? Tell us a’ that he said.” 

“ It is not so easy to repeat what 
he says, for he has sae mony lang- 
nebbit words. But he said, though 
it was only a supposition, yet it was 
easily made manifest by positive de- 
monstration.” 

“ Did you ever hear the like o’ 
that! Now, have we na reason to be 
thankfu’ that we are as we are? Did 
he say it was by poison that he was 
taken off, or that he was strangled?” 

“Na; I thought he said it was by 
a collar, or a collary, or something 
to that purpose.” 

“ Then, it wad appear, there is no 
doubt of the horrid transaction? I 
think, the Doctor has reason to be 
thankfu’ that he’s no taken up. Is 
not that strange ?” 

“O, ye ken, it just beats the 
world.” 

“ He deserves to be torn at young 
horses’ tails,” said the ploughman. 

* Ay, or nippit to death with red- 
hot pinchers,” quoth the smith, 

“Or harrowed to death, like the 
children of Ammon,” said the plough- 
man, 

“ Na, Pll tell you what should be 
done wi’ him—he should just be 
docked and fired like a farcied horse,” 
quoth the smith. “ Od help ye, man, 
I could beat the world for laying on 
a proper poonishment.” 

John Broadcast went home full of 
terror and dismay. He told his wife 
the story in a secret—she told the 
dairymaid with a tenfold degree of 
secresy; and as Dr. Davington, or 
the New Laird, as he was called, 
sometimes kissed the pretty dairy- 
maid for amusement, it gave her a 
great deal of freedom with her mag- 
ter, so she Went straight and told him 
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tke whole story to his face. He was 
unusually affected at hearing such a 
terrible accusation against himself, 
and changed colour again and again 5 
and as pretty Martha, the dairvmaid, 
supposed it was from anger, she fell 
to abusing the Dominie without mer- 
cy, for he was session-clerk, and had 
been giving her some hints about her 
morality, of which she did not ap- 
prove; she therefore threw the whole 
blame upon him, assuring her master 
that he was the most spiteful and ma- 
licious man on the face of God’s 
earth ; “and to show you that, sir,” 
said Martha, wiping her eyes, “he 
has spread it through the hale parish 
that I am ower sib wi’ my master, 
and that you and I baith deserve to 
sit wi’ the sacking-gown on us.” 

This enraged the Doctor still far- 
ther, and. he forthwith despatched 
Martha to desire the Dominie to 
come up to the Place and speak with 
her master, as he had something to 
say tohim. Martha went, and deli- 
vered her message in so exulting a 
manner, that the Dominie suspected 
there was bad blood a-brewing against 
him; and as he had too much self- 
importance to think of succumbing to 
any man alive, he sent an imperti- 
nent answer to the laird’s message, 
bearing, that if Dr, Davington had 
any business with him, he would be 
so good as attend at his class-room 
when he dismissed his scholars. And 
then he added, waving his hand to- 
ward the door, “Go out. There is 
contamination in your presence, 
What hath such a vulgar fraction 
ado to come into the halls of upright- 
ness and science ?” 

When this message was delivered, 
the Doctor being almost beside him- 
self with rage, instantly despatched 
two village constables with a warrant 
to seize the Dominié, and bring him 
before him, for the Doctor was a jus- 
tice of the peace. Accordingly, the 
poor Dominie was seized at the head 
of his pupils, and dragged away, 
crutch and all, up before the new 
laird, to answer for such an abomina- 
ble slander. The Dominie denied 
everything anent it, a$ indeed he 
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might, save having asked the smith 
the simple question, if he had heard 
ought of a ghost at the Place? But 
he refused to tell why he asked that 
question. He had his own reasons 
for it, he said, and reasons that to him 
were quite sufficient, but as he was 
not obliged to disclose them, neither 
would he. 

The smith was then sent for, who 
declared that the Dominie had told 
him of the ghost being seen, and a 
murder committed, which he called a 
rash assassination, and said it was 
obvious, and easily inferred that it 
was done by a collar. 

How the Dominie did storm! He 
even twice threatened to knock down 
the smith with his crutch; not for 
the slander, he cared not for that nor 
the Doctor a pin, but for the total 
subversion of his grand case in geo- 
metry ; and he therefore denominated 
the smith’s head the logarithm to 
number one, a term which I do not 
understand, but the appropriation of 
it pleased the Dominie exceedingly, 
made him chuckle, and put him in 
better humour for a good while. It 
was in vain that he tried to prove 
that his words applied only to the de- 
finition of a problem in geometry ; 
he could not make himself under- 
stood ; and the smith maintaining his 
point firmly, and apparently with 
conscientious truth, appearances were 
greatly against the Dominie, and the 
Doctor pronounced him a malevo- 
lent and dangerous person. 

“O, ye ken, he just beats the 
world for that,” quoth the smith. 

“T a malevolent and dangerous 
person, sir!” said the Dominie, fierce- 
ly, and altering his crutch from one 
place to another of the floor, as if he 
could not get a place to set it on. 
“ Dost thou call me a malevolent and 
dangerous person, sir? What then 
art thou? If thou knowest not I will 
tell thee. Add a cypher to a ninth 
figure, and what does that make ? 
Ninety you will say. Ay, but then 
put a cypher above a nine, and what 
does that make? ha—ha—ha—l 
have you there, Your case exactly 
in higher geometry! for say the chord 
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of sixty degrees is radius, then the 
sine of ninety degrees is equal to the 
radius, so the secant of 0, that is nic- 
kle-nothing, as the boys call it, is ra- 
dius, and so is the co-sine of 0. The 
versed sine of 90 degrees is radius, 
(that is nine with a cypher added, 
you know,) and the versed sine of 
180 degrees is the diameter ; then of 
course the sine increases from 0 
(that is cipher or nothing) during the 
first quadrant till it becomes radius, 
and then it decreases till it becomes 
nothing. After this you note it lies 
on the contrary side of the diameter, 
and consequently, if positive before, 
is negative now, so that it must end 
in 0, oracipher above a nine at 
most.” 

“ This unintelligible jargon is out 
of place here, Mr. Dominie, and if 
you can show no better reasons for 
raising such an abominable falsehood, 
in representing me as an incendiary 
and murderer, I shall procure you a 
lodgmeat in the house of correetion”” 

“ Why, sir, the long and short of 
the matter is this—I only asked at 
that fellow there, that bogarithm of 
stupidity! if he had heard ought of 
a ghost having been seen about 
Wineholm-place. I added nothing 
farther, either positive or negative. 
Now, do you insist on my reasons 
for asking such a question ?” 

“1 insist on having them.” 

“ Then what will you say, sir, 
when I inform you, and depone to 
the truth of it, that I saw the ghost 
myself ?—yes, sir—ihat I saw the 
ghost of your late worthy father-in- 
Jaw myself, sir ; and though I said no 
such thing to that decimal fraction, 
yet it told me, sir—Yes, the spirit of 
your father-in-law told me, sir, that 
you were a murderer.” 

“Lord, now what think ye o’ 
that ?” quoth the smith. “ Ye had 
better hae letten him alane ; for od, 
ye ken, he’s the deevil of a body that 
ever was made. He just beats the 
world.” 

The Doctor grew as pale as a 
corpse, but whether out of fear or 
rage, it was hard to say at that time. 
* Why, sir, you are mad ! stark, rav- 


ing mad,” said the Doctor: ‘ there- 
fore for your own credit, and for the 
peace and comfort of my amiable 
young wife and myself, and our cre- 
dit among our retainers, you must 
unsay every ‘word that you have now 
said regarding that ridiculous false- 
hood,” 

“ Pll just as soon say that the pa- 
rabola and the ellipsis are the same,” 
said the Dominie; “or that the dia- 
meter is not the longest line that can 
be drawn in the circle ; or that 1 want 
eyes, ears, and understanding, which 
that I have, could al be proven by 
equation. And now, sir, since you 
have forced me to divulge what I was 
in much doubt about, I have a great 
mind to have the old Laird’s grave 
opened to-night, and have the body 
inspected before witnesses.” 

“ If you dare, for the soul of you, 
disturb the sanctuary of the grave,” 
said the Doctor, vehemently ; “ or 
with your unhallowed hands touch 
the remains of my venerable and re- 
vered predecessor, it had been better 
for you, and all who make the at- 
tempt, that you never had been born, 
If not then for my sake, for the sake 
of my wife, the sole daughter of the 
man to whom you have all been 
obliged, let this abominable and ma 
licious calumny go no farther; but 
put it down; I pray of you to put it 
down, as you would value your own 
advantage.” 

“T have seen him, and spoke with 
him—that I aver,” said the Dominie. 
“ And shall I tell you what he said 
to me ?” 

“No, no! Pil hear no more of 
such absolute and disgusting non- 
sense,” said the Laird. 

“ Then, since it hath come to this, 
I will declare it in the face of the 
whole world, and pursue it to the 
last,” said the Dominie, “ ridiculous 
as it is, and I confess that it is even 
so. I have seen your father-in-law 
within the last twenty hours; at-least 
a being in his form and habiliments, 
and having his aspect and voice. 
And he told me, that he believed 
you were a very great scoundrel, and 


that you had helped him off the stage 
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of time in a great haste, for fear of 
the operation of a will, which be had 
just executed, very much to your 
prejudice. I was somewhat aghast, 
but ventured to remark, that he must 
surely have been sensible whether 
you murdered him or not, and in 
what way. He replied, that he was 
not absolutely certain, for at the 
time you put him down, he was 
much in his customary way of nights, 
—very drunk; but that he greatly 
suspected you had hanged him, for, 
ever sipce he had died, he had been 
troubled with a severe crick in his 
neck. Having seen my late worthy 
patron’s body deposited in the cof- 
fin, and afterwards consigned to the 
grave, these things overcame me, 
and a kind of mist came ower my 
senses ; but I heard him saying as he 
withdrew, what a pity it was that my 
nerves could not stand this disclo- 
sure. Now, for my own satisfaction, 


I am resolved that to-morrow, I shall 
raise the village, with the two minis- 
ters at the head of the multitude, and 
have the body, and particularly the 


neck of the deceased, minutely in- 
cted.” 

“ If you do so, I shall make one of 
the number,” said the Doctor, “In 
the mean time, measures must be 
taken to put a stop to a scene of mad- 
ness and absurdity so disgraceful toa 
well regulated village, and a sober 
community.” 

“ There is but one direct line that 
can be followed, and any other would 
either be an acute or obtuse angle,” 
said-the Dominie ; “ therefore I am 
resolved to proceed right forward, 
on mathematical principles, in the 
diagonal, and if the opposite vertices 
of the quadrilateral fall in with these, 
the case is proven ;” and away he 
went, skipping on his crutch, to 
arouse the villagers to the scrutiny. 

The smith remained behind, con- 
certing with the Doctor, how to con- 
trovert the Dominie’s profound 
scheme of unshrouding the dead; and 
certainly the smith’s plan, viewed 
professionally, was not amiss. “O, 
ye ken, sir, we maun just gie him an- 
other heat, and try to saften him to 
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reason, for he’s just as stubborn as 
Muirkirk ir’n. He beats the world 
for that.” 

While the two were in confabula- 
tion, Johnston, the old house servant, 
came in and said to the Doctor— 
“ Sir, your servants are guing to 
leave the house, every one, this 
night, if you cannot fall on some 
means to divert them from it. The 
old laird is, it seems, risen again, and 
come back among them, and they 
are ail in the utmost consternation. 
Indeed, they are quite out of their 
reason. He appeared in the stable 
to Broadcast, who has been these 
two hours dead with terror, but is 
now recovered, and telling such a 
tale down stairs, as never was heard 
from the muuth of man.” 

“Send him up here,” said the Doc- 
tor. “I shall silence him. What 
does the ignorant clown mean by 
joining in this unnatural clamour ?” 

John came up, with his broad bon- 
net in his hand, shut the door with 
hesitation, and then felt twice with 
his hand if it really was shut. “ Well, 
John,” said the Doctor, “ what an 
absurd lie is this that you are vending 
among your fellow servants, of hav- 
ing seen a ghost?” Jonn picked 
some odds and ends of threads out of 
his bonnet, that had nothing ado 
there, and said nothing. “ You are 
an old superstitious dreaming do- 
tard,” continued the Doctor; “ but 
if you propose in future to manufac- 
ture such stories, you must, from this 
instant, do it somewhere else than in 
my service, and among my domes- 
tics, What have you to say for 
yourself ?” 

“Indeed, sir, 1 hae naething to say 
but this, that we hae a’ muckle rea- 
son to be thankfu’ that we are as we 
are.” 

“ And whereon does that wise saw 
bear? What relation has that to 
the seeing of a ghost? Confess then 
this instant, that you have forged and 
vended a deliberate lie, or swear be- 
fore Heaven, and perjure yourself, 
that you have seen a ghost.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I hae muckle reason 
to be thankfu’—” 
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“ For what ?” 

“ That I never tauld a deliberate 
lee in my life. My late master came 
and spake to me in the stable; but 
whether it was his ghaist or himsell 
—a good angel or a bad ane, I hae 
reason to be thankfu’ I never said ; 
for I do—not—ken.” 

* Now, pray, let us hear from that 
sage tongue of yours, so full of sub- 
lime adages, what this doubtful being 
said to you.” 

“T wad rather be excused, an it 
were your honour’s will, an’ wad had 
reason to be thankfu’.” 

“ And why would you decline tell- 
ing this ?” 

“ Because I ken ye wadna believe 
aword o’t, It is siccan a strange 
story! O sirs, but fo’ks hae muckle 
reason to be thankfu’ that they are 
as they are !” 

“ Well, out with this strange story 
of yours. I do not promise to credit 
it, but shall give it a patient hearing, 
provided you swear that there is no 
forgery in it.” 

“Weel, as I was suppering the 
horses the night, I was dressing my 
late kind master’s favourite mare, and 
I was just thinking to mysell, an he 
had been leevin’ I wadna hae been 
my lane the night, for he wad hae 
been standing over me cracking his 
jokes, and swearing at me in his ain 
good-natured hamely way. Ay, but 
he’s gane to his lang account, thinks 
I, an’ we poor frail dying creatures 
that are left ahind hae muckle reason 
to be thankfu’ that we are as we are. 
When behold I looks up, and there’s 
my auld master standing leaning 
against the trivage, as he used to do, 
and looking at me. I canna but say 
my heart was a little astoundit, and 
maybe lap up through my midriff in- 
to my breath-bellows ; I couldaa say, 
but in the strength of the Lord I was 
enabled to retain my senses for a 
good while. ‘ John Broadcast,’ says 
he, with a deep and angry tone— 
‘ John Broadcast, what the d—I are 
you thinking about? You are not 
currying that mare half. What a 
d—d lubberly way of dressing a 
horse is that ?” 
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“¢ Lord make us thankfu’, mas- 
ter !? says I, ‘ are you there ?’ 

“ ¢ Where else would you have me 
be at this hour of the night, old 
blockhead ?” says he. 

“¢ In another hame than this, mas- 
ter,’ says I; ‘ but I fear me it is nae 
good ane, that ye are sae soon tired 
o’t.” 

“¢ A d—d bad one, I assure you,’ 
says he, 

“¢ Ay, but master,’ says I, ‘ye 
hae muckle reason to be thankfu’ 
that ye are as ye are.’ 

. “* In what respects, dotard?’ says 
e, 

“ ¢ That ye hae liberty to come out 
o’t a start now and then to get the 
air,” says I; and oh, my heart was 
sair for him when I thought o’ his 
state! and though I was thankfu’ 
that I was as I was, my heart and 
flesh began to fail me, at thinking 
of my being speaking face to face 
wi’ a being frae the unhappy place. 
But out he briks again wi’ a grit 
round o° swearing about the mare 
being ill keepit ; and he ordered me 
to cast my coat and curry her weel, 
for that he had a lang journey to take 
on her the morn. 

“* You take a journey on her ?” 
saysI. ‘Ye forget that she’s flesh 
and blood. I fear my new master 
will dispute that privilege with you, 
for he rides her himsell the morn.” 

“« He ride her!’ cried the angry 
spirit. ‘If he dares for the soul of 
him lay a leg over her, I shall give 
him a downcome! I shall gar him 
lie as low as the gravel among my 
feet. And soon soon shall he be le- 
velled with it at ony rate! The dog! 
the parricide! first to betray my 
child, and then to put down myself. 
But he shall not escape! he shall not 
escape !’ cried he, with such a hellish 
growl, that I fainted and heard no 
more.” 

“ Weel, that beats the world !” 
quoth the smith ; “ I wad hae thought 
the mare wad hae luppen ower yird 
and stane, or fa’en down dead wi’ 
fright.” 

“ Na, na,” said John, “ in place 0’ 
that, whenever she heard him fu’ 
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a-swearing, she was sae glad that she 
fell a-nickering.” 

“ Na, but that beats the hale world 
a’thegither !” quoth the smith. “ Then 
it has been nae ghaist ava, ye may 
depend on that.” 

“T little wat what it was,” said 
Joho, “but it was a being in nae 
good or happy state o’ mind, and is 
a warning to us a’ how muckle rea- 
son we hae to be thankfu’ that we 
are as we are.” 

The Doctor pretended to laugh at 
~ the absurdity of John’s narrative, but 
* jt was with a ghastly and doubtful ex- 
ema of countenance, as though 

e thought the story far too ridicu- 
lous for any clodpole to have con- 
trived out of his own head ; and forth- 
with he dismissed the two dealers in 
the marvellous, with very little cere- 
mony, the one protesting that the 
thing beat the world, and the other 
that they had both reason to be thank- 
fu’ that they were as they were. 

The next morning the villagers, 
small and great, were assembled at 
an early hour to witness the lifting 
of the body of their late laird, and 
headed by the established and dis- 
senting clergymen, and two surgeons, 
they proceeded to the tomb, and 
soon extracted the splendid coffin, 
which they opened with all due cau- 
tion and ceremony. But instead of 
the murdered body of their late bene- 
factor, which they expected in good 
earnest to find, there was nothing in 
the coffin but a layer of gravel, of 
about the weight of a corpulent man ! 

The clamour against the new laird 
then rose all at once into a tumult 
that it was impossible to check, every 
one declaring aloud that he had not 
only murdered their benefactor, but, 
for fear of the discovery, had raised 
the body, and given, or rather sold 
it, to the dissectors. The thing was 
not to be borne! so the mob pro- 
ceeded in a body up to Wineholm- 
Place, to take out their poor deluded 
lady, and burn the Doctor and his 
basely acquired habitation to ashes, 
It was not till the multitude had sur- 
rounded the house that the ministers 
and two or three other gentlemen 
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could stay them, which they only did 
by assuring the mob that they would 
bring out the Doctor before their 
eyes, and deliver him up to justice. 
This pacified the throng ; but on in- 
quiry at the iall, it was found that 
the Doctor had gone off early that 
moruing, so that nothing further 
could be done for the present. But 
the coffin, filled with gravel, was laid 
up in the aisle and kept open for in- 
spection, 

Nothing could now exceed the 
consternation of the simple villagers 
of Wineholm at these dark and mys- 
terious events. Business, labour, and 
employment of every sort, were at @ 
stand, and the people hurried about 
to one auother’s houses, and mingled 
together in one heterogeneous mass 
of theoretical speculation. The smith 
put his hand to the bellows, but for- 
got to blow till the fire went out; the 
weaver leaned on his beam, and lis- 
tened to the legends of the ghastly 
tailor, The team stood in the mid 
furrow, and the thresher a-gaping 
over his flail ; and even the Dominie 
was heard to declare that the geo- 
metrical series of events was increas- 
ing by no common measure, and 
therefore ought to be calculated rath- 
er arithmetically than by logarithms ; 
and John Broadcast saw more and 
more reason for being thankful that 
he was as he was, and neither a stock 
nor a stone, nor a brute beast. 

Everything that happened was 
more extraordinary than the last ; and 
the most puzzling of all was the cir- 
cumstance of the late laird’s mare, 
saddle, bridle and all, being off be- 
fore day the next morning; so that 
Dr. Davington was obliged to have 
recourse to his own, on which he 
was seen posting away on the road 
towards Edinburgh. It was thus but 
too obvious that the ghost of the late 
laird had ridden off on his favourite 
mare, the Lord only knew whither ! 
for as to that point none of the sages 
of Wineholm could divine. But 
their souls grew chill as an iceberg, 
and their very frames rigid at the 
thoughts of a spirit riding away on a 
brute beast to the place appointed for 
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wicked men. And had not John 
Broadcast reason to be thankful that 
he was as he was? 

However the outcry of the commu- 
nity became so outrageous, of mur- 
der, aad foul play in so many ways, 
that the «fficers of justice were com- 
pelled to take note of it; and ac- 
cordingly the Sherifi-substitute, the 
Sheriff-clerk, the Fiscal, and two as- 
sistants, cume in two chaises to Wine- 
holm to take a precognition, and 
there a court was held which lasted 
the whole day, at which, Mrs. Da- 
vington, the late laird’s only daugh- 
ter, all the servants, and a great 
number of the villugers, were ex- 
amined on oath. It appeared from 
the evidence that Dr. Davington had 
come to the village and set up asa 
surgeon—that he had used every en- 
deavour to be employed in the laird’s 
family in vain, as the latter detested 
him. That he, however, found means 
of seducing his only daughter to elope 
with him, which put the laird quite 
beside himself, and from thencefor- 
ward he became drowned in dissipa- 
tion. That such, however, was his 
affection for his daughter, that he 
caused her to live with him, but would 
never suffer the Doctor to enter his 
door—that it was nevertheless quite 
customary for the Doctor to be sent 
for to his lady’s chamber, particular- 
ly when her father was in his cups; 
and that on a certain night, when the 
laird had had company, and was’so 
overcome that he could not rise from 
his chair, he had died suddenly of 
apoplexy ; and that no other skill 
was sent for, or near him, but this his 
detested son-in-law, whom he had by 
will disinherited, though the legal 
term for rendering that will compe- 
tent had not expired. The body was 
coffined the second day after death, 
and locked up in a low room in one 
of the wings of the building; and no- 
thing farther could be elicited. The 
Doctor was missing, and it was whis- 
pered that he had absconded ; indeed 
it was evident, and the Sheriff ac- 
knowledged, that from the evidence 
taken collectively, ihe matter hada 
very suspicious aspect, although there 
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was no direct proof against the Doc- 
tor. It was proved that he had at- 
tempted to bleed the patient, but had 
not succeeded, and that at that time 
the laird was black in the face. 

When it began to wear nigh night, 
and nothing farther could be learned, 
the Sheriff-clerk, a quiet considerate 
gentleman, asked why they had not 
examined the wright who made the 
coffin, and also placed the body in it? 
The thing had not been thought of ; 
but he was found in court, aud in- 
stantly put into the witnéss’s box and 
examined on oath. His name was 
James Sanderson, a stout-made, little, 
shrewd-looking man, with a very pe- 
culiar squint. He was examined thus 
by the Procurator-fiscal, 

“ Were you long acquainted with 
the late laird of Wineholm, James ?” 

“ Yes, ever since I left my appren- 
ticeship; for I suppose about nine- 
teen years.” 

“ Was he very much given to drink- 
ing of late ?” 

“I could not say. He took his 
glass gayen heartily.” 

“ Did you ever drink with him?” 

“O yes, mony a time.” 

** You must have seen him very 
drunk then? Did you ever'see him 
so drunk that he could not rise, for 
instance ?” 

“ O never! for, lang afore that, I 
could not have kend whether he was 
sitting or standing.” 

““ Were you present at the corpse- 
chesting ?” 

* Yes, I was.” 

“ And were you certain the body 
was then deposited in the coffin ?” 

“* Yes ; quite certain.” 

“ Did you screw down the coffin- 
lid firmly then, as you do others of 
the same make ?” 

** No, I did not.” 

““What were your reasons for 
that t”’ 

“‘ They were no reasons of mine 
—I did what I was ordered. There 
were private reasons, which I then 
wist not of. But, gentlemen, there 
are some things, connected with thisy 
affair, which I am bound in honour 
not to reveal—I_ hope you will not 





compel me to divulge them at pre- 
sent.” 

** You are bound by a solemn oath, 
James, which is the highest of all ob- 
ligations ; and for the sake of justice, 
you must tell everything you know ; 
and it would be better if you would 
just tell your tale straight forward, 
without the interruption of question 
and answer.” 

** Well, then, since it must be so: 
That day, at the chesting, the Doctor 
took me aside, and says to me, 
* James Sanderson, it will be neces- 
sary that something be put into the 
coffin to prevent any unpleasant fla- 
vour before the funeral ; for, owing 
to the corpulence, and inflamed state 
of the body by apoplexy, there will be 
great danger of this.’ ‘ Very well, 
sir,’ says I— what shall I bring?’ 

** You had better only screw down 
the lids lightly at present, then,’ said 
he, ‘ and if you could bring a bucket- 
full of quick lime, a little while hence, 
and pour it over the body, especial- 
ly over the face, it is a very good 
thing, an excellent thing for prevent- 
ing any deleterious effluvia from es- 
caping.’ 

“* Very well, sir,’ says I; and so 
I followed his directions, I procur- 
ed the lime ; and as I was to come 
privately in the evening to deposit it 
in the coffin, in company with the 
Doctor alone, I was putting off the 
time in my workshop, polishing some 
trifle, and thinking to myself that I 
could not find in my heart to choke 
up my old friend with quicklime, 
even after he was dead, when, to my 
unspeakable horror, who should en- 
ter my workshop but the identical 
laird himself, dressed in his dead- 
clothes in the very same manner in 
which I had seen him laid in the cof- 
fin, but apparently all streaming in 
blood to the feet. I fell back over 
against a cart-wheel, and was going 
to call out, but could not; and as he 
stood straight in the door, there was 
no means of escape. At length the 
apparition spoke to me in a hoarse 

»trembling voice, enough to have 
frightened a whole conclave of bishops 
out of their senses ; and it says to me, 
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‘Jamie Sanderson! O Jamie Sau- 
derson! I have been forced to ap- 
ar to you in a d—d frightful guise.’ 
hese were the very first words it 
spoke ; and they were far frae being 
a lie, but I hafflins thought to mysell, 
that a being in such circumstances 
might have spoke with a little more 
caution and decency. I could make 
no answer, for my tongue refused all 
attempts at articulation, and my lips 
would not come together ; and all 
that I could do, was to lie back 
against my new cart-wheel, and hold 
"p my hands asa kind of defence. 
he ghastly, and blood-stained appa- 
rition, advancing a step or two, held 
up both its hands flying with dead 
ruffles, and cried to me in a still more 
frightful voice, ‘O, my faithful old 
friend! I have been murdered! I 
am a murdered man, Jamie Sander- 
son! and if you do not assist me in 
bringing the wretch to a due retribu- 
tion, you will be d—d to hell, sir.’ ” 
“ This is sheer raving, James,” 
said the Sheriff interrupting him. 
“These words can be nothing but 
the ravings of a disturbed and heated 
imagination. I entreat you to recol- 
lect, that you have appealed to the 
great Judge of heaven and earth for 
the truth of what you assert here, 
and to answer accordingly.” 

“I know what I am saying, my 
Lord Sheriff,” said Sanderson ; ** and 
am telling naething but the plain 
truth, as nearly as my state of mind 
at the time permits me to recollect. 
The appalling figure approached still 
nearer and nearer to me, breathing 
threatenings if I would not rise and 
fly to its assistance, and swearing like 
a sergeant of dragoons at boththe 
Doctor and myself. At length it 
came so close on me, that I had no 
other shift but to hold up both feet 
and hands to shield me, as I had 
seen herons do when knocked down 
by a goshawk, and I cried out; but 
even my voice failed me, so that I 
only cried like one through his sleep. 

“** What the devil are you lying 
gaping and braying at there?’ said 
he, seizing me by the wrists, and 
dragging me after him. ‘Do you 
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not see the plight I am in, and why 
won’t you succour me ?” 

“I now felt to my great relief, 
that this terrifi¢ apparition was a be- 
ing of flesh, bones, and blood, like 
myself ; that, in short, it was indeed 
my kind old friend the laird popped 
out of his open coffin, and come over 
to pay me an evening visit, but cer- 
tainly in such a guise as earthly visit 
was never paid. I soon gathered up 
my scattered senses, took my kind 
old friend into my room, bathed him 
all over, and washed him well in 
lukewarm water ; then put him into 
a warm bed, gave him a glass or two 
of warm punch, and he came round 
amazingly. He caused me to survey 
his neck a hundred times I am sure ; 
and I had no doubt that he had been 
strangled, for there was a purple ring 
réund it, which in some places was 
black, and a little swollen ; his voice 
creaked like a door-hinge, and his 
features were still distorted. He 
swore terribly at both the Doctor 
and myself; but nothing put him half 
so mad as the idea of the quicklime 


being poured over him, and particu- 


larly over his face. I am mistaken 
if that experiment does not serve him 
for a theme of execration as long as 
he lives.” 

** So he is then alive, you say ?” 
asked the Fiscal, 

**O yes, sir! alive and tolerably 
well, considering. We two have had 
several bottles together in my quiet 
room ; for I have still kept him con- 
cealed, to see what the Doctor would 
do next. He is in terror for him 
somehow, until sixty days be over from 
some date that he talks of, and seems 
assured that that dog will have his 
life by hook or crook, unless he can 
bring him to the gallows betimes, and 
he is absent on that business to-day. 
One night lately, when fully half- 
seas over, he set off to the school- 
house, and frightened the Dominie ; 
and last night he went up to the sta- 
ble, and gave old Broadcast a hear- 
ing for not keeping his mare well 
enough. 

“Tt ap that some shaking 
motion in the coffiving of him had 
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brought him to himself, after bleed- 
ing abundantly both at mouth and 
nose; that he was on his feet ere 
ever he knew how he had been dis- 
posed of, and was quite shocked at 
seeing the open coffin on the bed, 
and himself dressed in his grave- 
clothes, and all in one bath of blood. 
He flew to the door, but it was lock- 
ed outside ; he rapped furiously for 
something to drink ; but the room 
was far removed from any inhabited 
part of the house, and none regarded. 
So he had nothing for it but te open 
the window, and come through the 
garden and the back loaning to my 
workshop. And as I had got orders 
to bring a bucket-full of quicklime, I 
went over in the forenight with a 
bucket-full of heavy gravel, as much 
as I could carry, and a little white 
lime sprinkled on the top of it; and 
being let in by the Doctor, I deposit- 
ed that in the coffin, Screwed down 
the lid, and left it, and the funeral 
followed in due course, the whole of 
which the laird viewed from my win- 
dow, and gave the Doctor a hearty 
day’s cursing for daring to support his 
head and lay it in the grave. And 
this, gentlemen, is the substance of 
what I know concerning this enor- 
mous deed, which is, iT think quite 
sufficent. The laird bound me to 
secrecy until such time as he could 
bring matters to a proper bearing for 
securing of the Doctor; but as you 
have forced it from me, you must 
stand my surety, and answer the 
charges against me.” , 

The laird arrived that night with 
proper authority, and a number of 
officers, to have the Doctor, his son- 
in-law, taken into custody; but the 
bird had flown; and from that day 
forth he was never seen, so as to be 
recognised in Scotland. The laird 
lived many years after that; and 
though the thoughts of the quicklime 
made him drink a great deal, yet 
from that time he never suffered him- 
self to get quite drunk, lest some one 
might have taken it into his head to 
hang him, and he not know anything 
about it. The Dominie acknow- 
ledged that it was as impracticable te 
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calculate what might happen in bu- 
man affairs as to square the circle, 
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vending news, and awarding proper 
punishments, the smith to this day 


which could only be effected by know- just beats the world. And old John 


ing the ratio of the circumference to 
the radius. For shoeing horses, 


Broadcast is as thankful to Heaven 
as ever that things are as they are. 
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EXTRACTED FROM A LETTER FROM SMYRKA. 


ON entering a hotel in Smyrna we 
found the landlord in a fiery 
dispute with two English gentlemen, 
who had just landed from a French 
brig in the bay. One was a fine-look- 
ing young man of about four or five 
and twenty, but apparently in the 
last stage of emaciation and disease ; 
and his companion, rather more ro- 
bust, was endeavouring to persuade 
the Italian host to give him quarters 
in the locanda,. This however, he 
obstinately refused, on the pleaof the 
young gentleman’s illness, who was 
reclining, as we entered, on a sofa, in 
a state of enfeebled exhaustion, with 
sunken cheek and lustreless eye: 
whilst the debate was proceeding, and 
the landlord with expressive shrugs 
uafeelingly pointed to his miserable 
appearance, and urged that as a few 
days must terminate his existence, he 
should not only have the annoyance 
of his death and interment, but his 
establishment would lose its charac- 
ter, in the suspicious climate of 
Smyrna, by an inmate having expir- 
ed in it. It was with difficulty that 
the elder gentleman procured per- 
mission for him to remain on the sofa 
whilst he went to seek more hospi- 
table quarters for him ; he succeeded 
however, and in the evening the in- 
valid was moved to a house near St. 
Catherine’s Gardens, where he 
stretched himself on the bed from 
which he was never to arise, as he 
expired on the following day. The 
particulars of his story, as they were 
related to us by his companion, com- 
bined with the circumstances of his 
death, contained something peculiar- 
ly melancholy and romantic, 

His name was W . and his 
father, a gentleman in opulent cir- 


cumstances, is still resident in Dublin, 
where he was originally destined for 
the profession of medicine, in the 
preparatory studies for which he had 
made considerable advancement. It 
happened that the hospital in which 
he was in the habit of attending clini- 
cal lectures, and where a considere 
able portion of his time was spent, 
adjoined a private establishment for 
the care of insane patients, and the 
garden of the one was separated from 
the grounds of the other by a wall of 
inconsiderable height. One day, 
whilst lingering in the walks in the 
rear of the hospital, his ear was struck 
with the plaintive notes of a voice in 
the adjacent garden, which sang the 
melancholy Irish air of “* Savourneen 
Deelish :” curiosity prompted him to 
see who the minstrel was, and, 
clambering to an aperture in the di- 
viding wall, he saw immediately be- 
low him a beautiful girl, who sat in 
mournful abstraction beneath a tree, 
plucking the leaves from a rose-bud 
as she sang her plaintive air. As she 
raised her head and observed the 
stranger before her, she smiled and 
beckoned him to come to her; after 
a@ moment’s hesitation, and reflection 
on the consequence, he threw him- 
self over the wall and seated himself 
beside her. Her mind seemed ina 
state of perfect simplicity ; her dis- 
order appeared to have given her all 
the playful gentleness of childhood, 
and, as she fixed her dark expressive 
eyes on his, she would smile and ca- 
ress him, and sing over and over the 
song she was trilling when he had 
first heard her. Struck with the 
novelty of such a situation, and the 
beauty of the innocent and helpless 
being before him, W. stayed long 
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enough to avoid detection, and then 


“yeturned by the same means he had 


entered the garden, but’ not till she 
had induced him to promise to come 
again and see her. , 

The following day he returned and 
found her at the same spot, where 
she said she had been singing for a 
long time before, in hopes to attract 
his ear again. He now endeavoured 
to find out her story, or the cause of 
her derangement, but his efforts 
were unavailing, or her words so in- 
cuherent as to convey no connected 
meaning. She was, however, more 
staid and melancholy while he re- 
mained with her, and smiled and 
sighed, and wept and sang, by turns, 
till it was time for him to again bid 
her adieu. With the exception of 
those childlike wanderings, she be- 
trayed no other marks of insanity ; 
her aberrations were merely playful 
and innocent: she was often sad and 
melancholy, but oftener lively and 
light-spirited. 

Ww felt an excitement in her 
presence which he had never known 
before ; she appeared to him a pure 
child of Nature, in the extreme of 
Nature’s loveliness. She seemed not 
as one whom reason had deserted, 
but as a being who had never mingled 
with the world, and dwelt in the midst 
of its vice and deformity in primeval 
beauty and uncontaminated inno- 
cence and affection. His visits were 
now anxiously repeated and as eager- 
ly anticipated by his interesting com- 
panion, to whom he found himself, 
almost involuntarily, deeply attached, 
the more so, perhaps, from the ro- 
mantic circumstances of the case, and 
the secrecy which it was absolutely 
necessary to maintain of the whole 
affair, so that no ear was privy to his 
visits, and no eye had marked their 
meetings. At length, however, the 
matter began to effect a singular 
change in the mind of the lady, which 
became every day more and more 
composed, though still subject to 
wanderings and abstraction; but the 
new passion, which was daily taking 
possession of her mind, seemed to be 
eradicating the cause, or, at least, 


counteracting the effects of her mala- 
dy. This alteration was soon visi- 
ble to the inmates of the house, and 
the progress of her recovery was so 
rapid as to induce them to seek for 
some latent cause, and to watch her 
frequent and prolonged visits to the 
garden ; the consequence was, that 
at their next meeting an eye was on 
them which reported the circum- 
stance of W ’s visit to the superior 
of the establishment ; an immediate’ 
stop was then put to her return, and 
the lady’s walks confined to another 
portion of the grounds. The conse- 
quences were soon obvious ; her re- 
gret and anxiety served to recall her 
disorder with redoubled vigour, and 
she eagerly demanded to be again 
permitted to see him. A communi- 
cation was now made to her parents, 
containing a detail of all the circum- 
stances,—her quick recovery, her 
relapse, and the apparent cause of 
both; and, after some conferences, 
it was resolved that W should be 
invited to renew his visits, and the 
affair be permitted to take its natural 
course. He accordingly repaired to 
the usual rendezvous, where she met 
him with the most impassioned eager- 
ness, affectivnately reproached. his 
absence, and welcomed him, with 
fond and innocent caresses. He now 
saw her as frequently as before, and 
a second time her recovery was 
rapidly progressing, till at length she 
was so far restored that her parents 
resolved on removing her to her own 
home, and she accordingly bade adieu 
to the asylum. 

There were here some circum- 
stances which W *s companion, 
related indistinctly, or of which 1 re- 
tain but an imperfect recollection; 
and he who could alone have inform- 
ed me of them was gone to his long 
home before I heard his singular 
story. It appeared, however, that; 
after some farther intercourse, he 
was obliged to be absent from Ire- 
land for some time, and during that 
interval, the progress of her mind to 
perfect collectedness continued unin- 
terrupted ; but her former memory 
seemed to decay with her disease, 
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and she gradually forgot her lover. 
Long protracted illness ensued, and 
her spirits and constitution seemed 
to droop with exhaustion after their 
former unhealthy excitement, till at 
length, after a tedious recovery from 
a series of relapses, her faculties 
were perfectly restored; but every 
trace of her former situation, or the 
events which had occurred during 
her illness and residence in Dublin, 
had vanished like a dream from her 
memory, nor did her family ever 
venture to touch her feelings by a re- 
eurrence to them. 

In the mean time W—— return- 
ed, and eagerly flew to embrace, 
after so long a separation, her who 
had never passed from his thoughts 
and his rememberance. Her ‘family 
felt fur him the warmest gratitude 
and affection, from the consciousness 
that he had been the main instru- 
ment in the restoration of their 
daughter, but the issue of this inter- 
view they awaited with the most pain- 
ful suspense. She had long ceased to 
mention his name, or betray any 
symptom of recollecting him; he 
seemed to have passed from her 
memory with the other less impor- 
tant items of her situation, and this 
moment was now to prove to them 
w tr any circumstance could 
muke the stream of memory roll back 
to this distracted period of her intel- 
lect. From the shock of that inter- 
view W never recovered. She 
received him as her family had antici- 
pated ;ghe saw him as a mere uninter- 
esting stranger; she mét him with calm, 
cold politeness, and could ill conceal 
her astonishment at the agitation and 
despair of his manner, when he found 
too truly that he was no longer re- 
membered with the fond affection he 
had anticipated. He could not re- 
press his anxiety to remind her of 
their late attachment, but she only 
heard his distant hints with astonish- 
ment and haughty surprise. He now 
found that the only step which re- 
mained for him was to endeavour to 
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make a second impression on her 
renovated heart; but he failed. 
There was still some mysterious in- 
fluence which attached their minds, 
but the alliance on her part had to- 
tally changed its former tone, and 
when she did permit her thoughts to 
dwell upon him, it was rather with 
aversion than esteem; and her fami- 
ly, after long encouraging his ad- 

resses, at length persuaded him to 
forego his suit, which with a heavy 
hopeless heart he assented to, and 
bade her adieu for ever. 

But the die of his fortune was cast; 
he could no longer walk heedlessly 
by those scenes where he had once 
spent hours of happiness, and he felt 
that, wander where he might, that 
happiness could never return. At 
length, to crown his misery, the last 
ray of hope was shortly after shaded 
by the marriage of his mistress.* 

now abandoned every pros- 
pect at home, and, in order to shake 
off that melancholy which was gath- 
ering like rust around his heart, went 
to the Continent; but change of 
scene is but a change of ill to those 
who must bear with them the cause 
of their sorrow, and find within that 
aching void the world can never fill. 
He burried in vain from one scene of 
excitement to another; society had 
no spell to soothe his memory, and 
change no charm to lull it; “ Still 
slowly passed the melancholy day, 
and still the stranger wist not where 
to stray ;” at length he joined the 
cause of the struggling Greeks, and 
his name has been often and honour- 
ably mentioned amongst the com- 
panions of Lord Byron at Misso- 
longhi. After his Lordship’s death 
he still remained in Greece, but his 
constitution was too weak to permit 
him to be of active service asa Pali- 
kari. He had, therefore, taken a 
post in the garrison, which held pos~ 
session of the castle and town of Na- 
varino, in the Morea, and was wound- 
ed in the action at Sphacteria, in the 
summer of 1825. The unskilful 





* She is at present the wife of a gentloman of eminence at the Irish ba. 
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management of a native surgeon 
during his confinement in the for- 
tress, previous to its surrender to 
Ibrahim Pacha, and a long and dan- 
gerous fever from the malaria of Py- 
los, combined with scanty diet and 
bad attendance from his Greek do- 
mestics, united with his broken spirit 
to bring on a rapid consumption. It 
was under these circumstances that 
Mr. R , who now accompanied 
him, had found him at a village in the 
district of Maina, and had since paid 
him every attention in his power. 
By cautious management and genile 
voyages he had brought him to Hydra, 
where he was enabled to procure him 
a passage in a French vessel, from 
whence he hoped to find a British 
ship to land him in England, where 
his last moments might be watched 
by friendly eyes, and his bones rest 
with his fathers. The particulars of 
his inhospitable reception here I have 
already recounted; but we at last 
saw him fixed under the care of an 
old French officer at Smyrna, who 
engaged to pay him every requisite 
attention, tilt he should depart for 
Europe or for another world. 

The following day we called to 
see W . but we found that hu- 
man sympathy would soon cease for 
him ; the step of death was already 
on his threshold. The surgeon of 
H. M. S. the Cambrian had been to 
see him, but all prospect of his sur- 
viving had fled. The fatigue of his 
removal from the vessel, his expo- 
sure to the sun in the boat whilst 
landing, and his annoyance at the inn, 
seemed to have hurried down the 
few remaining sands of his glass ; and 
he felt himself that time was drawing 
to aclose with him. He was perfect- 
ly collected, and, as fully as he could, 
was giving his last directions to his 
friend, who had so generously at- 
tended him; he spoke much of his 
family, and gave particular messages 
to each, pointing out to R the 
various little trinkets he wished to 
send them as dying memorials of 
himself ; a ring which he still wore 
on his finger, and which bore the in- 
scription “To the memory of my 
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dear mother,” he desired might be 
buried with him, together with a 
locket which was suspended from his 
neck, and contained a lock of raven 
hair: he did not mention whose. 
But words could not paint the ex- 
pression of his countenance, nor the 
sad sublimity of his voice, when, for 
the last time, he feebly grasped the 
hand of his affectionate friend, thank- 
ed him for all his former.kindness, 
and bade him his last mortal farewell; 
he. shortly after sank into an appar- 
ently painless lethargy, from which 
he never aroused himself. It was 
evening before he died ; there was 
not a breath of wind to wave the 
branches of the peach-trees around 
his window, through which the sun- 
beams were streaming on his death- 
bed, tinged with the golden dyes of 
sunset. It was in a remote corner of 
Smyrna, and no sound disturbed the 
calm silent progress of death; the 
sun went down at length behind the 
hills; the clear calm voice of the 
Muezzin from his tower, came from 
the distant city, and again all was re- 
oe We approached the bed of 

, but his soul had bade adieu 
to mortality ; he had expired but a 
moment before, without a sigh and 
without a struggle. 

The remains of poor W. were 
interred in the English burying- 
ground. The few travellers at the 
moment in Smyrna attended, and the 
Janissaries of the Consul preceded 
the coffin, which was borne by four 
sailors, covered with an English en- 
sign. In a solitary cor of the 
cemetery, beside a group of cypress- 
es, his grave was dug by the attend- 
ants of the British hospital; and his 
last remains rested by those of his 
countrymen who have fallen victims 
to the climate of the Levant. Mr. 
Arundel, the chaplain to the factory, 
read the service of the church over 
his tomb ; and perhaps it never was 
pronounced under more melancholy 
circumstances, beneath the calm bright 
sky of Asia, onan eminence which 
looked down on the bustle of the 
city, but was far removed from its 
din and clamour, and disturbed by no 
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sound save the sigh of his friend, the 
hum of the “ mcagion | insects fluttering 
in the sunshine, and the hollow rattle 
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of the clay on the receptacle of the 
wanderer’s dust. 
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FOREST BEE HIvEs. 
i has been long a custom in Li- 


vonia, to make cavities in the 
trees of Ms forest, for the purpose of 
receiving and rearing swarms of bees. 
Some proprietors have hundreds and 
thousands of such trees. Those which 
are chosen for this purpose are large 
oaks, firs, pines, alders, &c. It is 
found that the pure air of the higher 
regions agrees better with the bees 
than the air of hives resting on the 
‘ground, in which, owing (it is pre- 
sumed) to the pernicious exhalations 
of the earth, disease frequently makes 
great ravages. 

Another advantage of this plan is, 
that it never beeomes necessary to 
kill the bees » and that honey may 
be taken at pleasure, if it can be 
spared, during the whole of the sum- 
mer, by simply removing, or unlock- 
ing and opening the slip of board 
which covers the longitudinal open- 
ing in the cylinder, in the middle of 
a warm day, when most of the bees 
are out. This, as we have elsewhere 
mentioned, — of Gard, § 1738) 
we have seen done every two or 
three days, for the use of a family, 
during a residence of above three 
months .in a small Polish town on 
the Ru frontier. 


SEPARATING WAX AND HONEY FROM 
THE COMB, 

When your honey is cleared from 
the comb, put your wax into a coarse 
canvass bag along with some peb- 
bles ; tie the bag up close, and put it 
into a pot, or saucepan, filled up with 
water. Place the pot on the fire; 
let it boil for some hours; then take 
it from the fire, and set it in a cold 
place. The next day you will find a 
fine even cake of wax floating on the 
water, free from ali impurities. The 
reason for putting pebbles in the bag 


is to keep it at the bottom of the 
pot; otherwise it would rise, and at- 
tach itself to the supernatant cake of 
wax. The water that remains con- 
tains a good deal of saccharine mat- 
ter; and by adding more honey (as 
proportion requires), it may be used 
for making mead. 

The following is a good method of 
separating the honey from the comb: 
—When you cut out, from an old 
hive, the honeycomb, put the same 
on flat dishes, or shallow wooden 
trays, made of lime or willow wood 
(as deal wood, and some others, 
might give an improper flavour to the 
boney,) and carry these trays into a 
room with closed windows, otherwise 
your bees will find them out, and 
give you much trouble and annoy- 
ance. Then with a knife and fork 
cut from the comb the purest, which 
I shall call No. 1 ; put it intoa pan, 
and cut it into small pieces; after 
this, put the above into a coarse 
sieve (where the holes are about 
1-14th part of an inch), and let it fil- 
ter into a pan set under the sieve. 

The remaining honeycomb, which 
I shall call No, 2, must be treated in 
the same way as No, 1, but will give 
an inferior honey, in consequence of 
the comb containing a yellow matter, 
called bee-bread, which the honey 
dissolves, and derives from it a yel- 
low colour and disagreeable taste. 

I have ouly to remark, that honey 
from young bees does not require 
the above assortment, being all white 
and pure: it is hence called virgin 
honey. 

NEW INVENTED TRAVELLING CAR- 
RIAGE, 

An ingenious mechanic, a white- 
smith named Woodmason, of Dart- 
mouth, Eng., has invented a very su- 
perior travelling carriage, calculated 
to accommodate four persons: its 
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construction is simple, and intended 
to be worked by the hands and guid- 
ed by the feet; or may be acted on 
vice versa, one man, or even a boy, 
being enabled to impel it with ease 
at the rate of eight miles an hour, on 
level ground; and up a steep hill, 
without greater exertion than is ne- 
cessary to row @ small boat; down 
hill it is acted on by a regulator, and 
may be stopped at any part—even at 
a sleep descent. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE ANNUAL 
SUNFLOWER. 

Sir,—Allow me to recommend, 
through the medium of your. useful 
miscellany, the cultivation of the an- 
nual sunflower, as possessing the ad- 
vantages of furnishing an abundance 
of fodder, for cuttle, in their leaves. 
When, also, they are in bloom, the 
bees flock to them to gather sweets. 
The seed is valuable for feeding 
sheep, pigs, &e ; it produces a strik- 
ing effect on poultry, in occasioning 
them to lay more eggs than usual ; 
the dry stalks burn well, and the 


ashes afford a considerable quantity 
of alkali. 


SALAMANDERS AND SIRENS. 

The land Salamander gave rise to 
the fable of living in fire, because, 
when placed in it he exudes a milk 
juice which resists its action, thoug 
for a short time only. What is more 
remarkable, is a quality which it pos- 
sesses of being able to resist cold, 
and to recover after having been for 
a long while confined under the ice. 
The name of Siren was applied to a 
species of frog (the Siren Lacertina 
of Linnzus), on account of its “ vor 
cantillans,” alluded to in the Greek 
fable, as related in the Odyssey of 
Homer, book 12. But it does not 
appear, from the most careful obser- 
vations of modern naturalists, that 
the animal has any such vocal charm. 


NEW BLACK DYE AND INK. 
A Mr. Honig, of Vienna, has taken 
out a patent for the following process 
for producing a new black dye and 
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ink.—Logwood is to be boiled seve- 
ral times in water, and a little sub- 
carbonate of potash added to the de- 
coctions ; the quantity being so mo- 
derated that it shall not change the 
colour to blue. The stuff to be dyed, 
which may be either animal or ve 
table, is then to be plunged into this 
bath: as soon as it is well impreg- 
nated with the colouring matter, it is 
to be withdrawn, and, without being 
exposed to the air, to be introduced 
into a solution of green vitriol, and 
left there until it acquires the desired 
black hue. In preparing the ink, 
the decoction of logwood is used in 
place of the infusion of galls. 


CHEAP SWEATING-BATH AND PLATE- 
WARMER. 

Sir,—Allow me to send you the 
description of a cheap, portable, and 
efficient sweating-bath, very useful in 
rheumatic affections, colds, &c. Sup- 
pose the patient seated on a wood- 
en padded stool, having, beneath it, 
in an open tin case, resting upon iron 
legs, a red hot brick, over which 
hangs, affixed to the tin case, a small 
reservoir of water, from whence a 
cock within reach of the patient’s 
hand, lets a few drops fall, at will, 
from a narrow overhanging pipe, up- 
on the face of the brick. 

Then suppose him shut in, all but 
his head, by an oblong inclosure, say 
three feet by two, of coarse caout- 
chouc, or other thick cloth, stretched 
upon four uprights at the four cor- 
ners, and, if necessary, kept apart by 
horizontal wires with hooks and eyes, 
and having top flounces, or valances, 
drawn together round the patient’s 
neck, to prevent the upward escape 
of heat; if now he gently turns the 
cock, the water falling upon the 
brick is instantly converted into steam 
of a high temperature (which may be 
kept up for half an hour), and, ina 
few minutes, copious perspiration 
comes on, The heat may be still 
further increased, by covering the 
whole with a blanket. -When not in 
use, the cloth and sticks, being rolled 
upon each other, may be compressed 
into a very small compass, and the 
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remaining apparatus will occupy lit- 
tle more, It would be easy, if the 
patient is too feeble or crippled to 
use his own hand, to provide a con- 
trivance for regulating the water 
from the outside. The temperature 
is instantly decreased by raising the 
inclosure a Jittle. 

The use of the hot brick suggested 
to me a convenient substitute for the 
common plate-warmer, which seldom 
does its work; and, to do so, must 
stand between the fire and the com- 
pany, who are thus robbed of their 
comfort. It consists merely of an 
iron closet, in, or immediately under, 
and opening into, a warmer, closed 
on all sides, and having a close door. 
A hot brick being introduced twenty 
minutes before dinner, the plates are 
thoroughly warmed; and the addi- 
tional advantage results of having a 
body of heat transferred to the other 
end of the room, and there kept dur- 
ing dinner. 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR COFFEE. 

The seeds of foreign grapes have 
been discovered to be an excellent 
substitute for coffee. When pressed, 
they first produce a quantity of oil ; 
and afterwards, when boiled, furnish 
a liquid very similar to that produced 
from coffee. The practice has be- 
come very general throughout Ger- 
many. 

DISCOVERIES IN GUNNERY. 

From numerous experiments made 
by Lieut. Helwig, of Prussia, and de- 
scribed in the Bull. Univ., on the 
velocity of cannon-balls, it appears 
that a light body, of the same calibre 
with the heaviest shot, moves, at the 
commencement, with much greater 
velocity than the latter, equal charges 
being used. He finds, also, that 
small bodies move the most prompt- 
ly; a circumstance which causes a 
considerable deviation of the ball 


when there is sand or any light body 
within the piece used. 
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A TALE OF THE PAST SEASON. 


ae evening of Thursday, the 
15th of February, 1827, was 
one of the most delightful I ever re- 
member to have spent. I was alone; 
my heart beat lightly ; my pulse was 
quickened by the exercise of the 
morning ; my blood flowed freely 
through my veins, as meeting with no 
checks or impediments to its current, 
and my spirits were elated by a mul- 
titude of happy remembrances and 
of brilliant hopes. My apartments 
looked delightfully comfortable, and 
what signified to me the inclemency 
of the weather without. The rain 
was pattering upon the sky-light of 
the staircase; the sharp east wind 
was moaning angrily io the chimney ; 
but aswmy eye glanced from the 
cheerful blaze of the fire to the am- 
ple folds of my closed window cur- 
tains—as the hearth-rug yielded to 
the pressure of my foot, while, beat- 
ing time to my own music, I sung in 
rather a louder tone than usual, my 


favourite air of “ Judy O’ Flanne- 
gan ;”—the whistling of the wind, 
and the pattering of the rain, only 
served to enhance in my estimation 
the comforts of my home, and in- 
spire a livelier sense of the good for- 
tune which had delivered me from 
any evening engagements. It may 
be questioned, whether there are any 
hours in this life, of such unmixed 
enjoyment as the few, the very few, 
which a young bachelor is allowed to 
rescue from the pressing invitations 
of those dear friends, who want ano- 
ther talking man at their dinner ta- 
bles, or from those many and wilily- 
devised entanglements which are 
woven round him by the hands of 
inevitable mothers, and preserve en- 
tirely to himself.—Talk of the plea- 
sure of repose! What repose can 
possibly be so sweet, as that which is 
enjoyed on a disengaged day during 
the laborious dissipations of a Lon- 
don life ?—Talk -of the delights of 
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solitude! Spirit of Zimmerman !— 
What solitude is the imagination ca- 
pable of conceiving so entirely de- 
lightful, as thet which a young un- 
married man in his quiet 
lodging, with his easy chair and his 
dressing-gown, his beef-steak and his 
whisky and water, his nap over an 
old poem or a new novel, and the 
intervening despatch of a world of 
little neglected matters, which, from 
time to time, occur to recollection 
between the break of the stanzas 
or the incidents of the story? Men 
—married men—may expatiate, if 
they will, in good polished sentences, 
on the delights of their fire-sides, and 
the gay cheerfalness of their family 
circles; but I do not hesitate to af- 
firm, that we, in our state of single 
blessedness, possess not only all the 
sweets of our condition, but derive 
more solid advantages from matrimo- 
ny itself, than any of these solemn 
eulogists of their own happiness can 
dare to pretend to derive from it. 
We have their dinners, without the 
expense of them ; we have their par- 
ties, without the fatigue of those 
interminable domestic discussions 
which are inseparable from the pre- 
liminary arrangements ; we share the 
gay and joyous summer of their 
homes, when they are illuminated for 
company, and escape the interven- 
ing winter of darkness and economy ; 
we are welcomed with all the plate, 
the glittering dinner service, and the 
wine, that is produced, on rare oc- 
casions, from recondite binns, and 
are most mercifully delivered from 
the infliction of the ordinary Wedg- 
wood dishes, and the familiar port 
and sherry ; we are presented to the 
lady when her smiles never fail to 
radiate, and are made acquainted 
with the children when adorned in 
their smooth hair and shining faces, 
in their embroidered frocks and their 
gentlest behaviour ; and, having par- 
ticipated in the sunny calm, the hal- 
cyon hours of the establishment, we 
depart before the unreal and transito- 
ry delusion is dispersed, and leave 
the husband to contemplate the less 
brilliant changes of the lady’s counte- 
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nance and temper, and to maintain a 
single combat against the boisterous 
perversities of her offspring. It is 
certainly a most desirable thing, that 
all those persons who are blest with 
large houses and good cooks, should 
marry; for I do not understand how 
they can otherwise hope to achieve 
any very good balls, or even any 
tolerable dinners. If houses are to 
be opened with effect, there must be 
a mistress ; and it is therefore abso- 
lutely incumbent on all public-spirit- 
ed persons, who have the real good 
of society at heart, to provide their 
establishment with so essential a 
member. But marriage is an act of 
generous self-devotion for the bene- 
fit of the circle among whom we 
move,—a_ sacrifice of personal ad- 
vantage made to attain the power of 
being gracefully hospitable to our 
friends ; for it is established beyond 
a doubt, that we single persons en- 
joy the cream and quintessence of 
matrimonial felicity, and that wives 
and husbands possess a painful mo- 
nopoly of its tumults and its distrac- 
tions, its anxieties and its restraints. 
Then again with regard to Home :— 
1 don’t believe that any individual in 
existence knows what a really com- 
fortable home is—the quiet—the con- 
sideration—-the uninterruptibility— 
the easy chair drawn parallel with the 
fire-place—the undisputed right of 
sitting with a foot on either nob—the 
lamp arranged to suit the level of his 
own eye—the careless Juxury result- 
ing from an exclusive appropriation 
of all the convenience of an apart- 
ment—No man can be really chez 
soi—can be in the full enjoyment of 
all the accommodation afforded by 
his own house, and fire-side, and 
furniture, and presume to exercise 
the right of a master over them, un- 
less he be independent of the fetters 
of wedlock. 

In the other case, if he attempt to 
put himself at his ease, his conscience 
upbraids him of selfishness : he can’t 
draw a footstool near him, without 
feeling his sensibility disturbed by 
the apprehension of interfering with 
the comforts of another. No man, I 





repeat it, can be in the entire enjoy- 
ment of life, unless he be a young, 
unmarried man, with an attached 
elderly valet to wait upon him.—I 
am so thoroughly persuaded of this 
fact, that nothing on earth but my 
love for you, Maria, could persuade 
me to relinquish “ my unhoused, free 
condition.” Nothing but my adora- 
tion of such a union of various beau- 
ties, and almost incongruous mental 
accomplishments, could have induced 
me to abandon my present state of 
luxurious independence ; but, under 
my peculiar and most favoured cir- 
cumstances, I only pass from a low- 
er to a higher degree of happiness : 
True, the idle, the downy, the some- 
what ignominious gratifications of 
celibacy are sacrificed ; but they are 
exchanged for the pure and dignified 
enjoyment of labouring to secure an 
angel’s happiness, beneath the cheer- 
ing influence of her exhilarating 
smiles. 

Such were the reflections that 
hastily passed along my mind, on the 
afternoon of Thursday the 15th of 
February, 1827, as I sat with a vo- 


lume of the Tor-Hill in my hand, in 
the back drawing-room of my lodg- 


ings in Conduit-street. It was about 
ten o’clock in the afternoon. My 
dinner was justremoved. It had left 
me with that gay complacency of 
disposition, and irrepressible propen- 
sity to elocution, which result from a 
satisfied appetite, and an undisturbed 
digestion. My sense of contentment 
became more and more vigorous and 
confirmed, as I cast my eye around 
my apartment, and contemplated my 
well-filled book case, and the many 
articles of convenience with which I 
had contrived to accommodate my 
nest ; till, at length, the emotions of 
satisfaction became too strong to be 
restrained within the bonds of silence, 
and announced themselves in the 
following soliloquy :— 

“ What capital coals these are !— 
There’s nothing in the world so 
cheering—so enlivening—as a good, 
hot, blazing, sea-coal fire.” —I broke 
a large lump into fragmeats with the 
poker, as 1 spoke. —* It’s all mighty 
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fine,” I continued, “ for us travellers 
to harangue the ignoraut on the beau- 
ty of foreign cities, on their buildings 
without dust, and their skies without 
a cloud ; but, for my own part, I like 
to see a dark, thick, heavy atmos- 
phere, hanging over a town. It 
forewarns a traveller of his approach 
to the habitations, the business, and 
the comforts of his civilized fellow- 
creatures. It gives an air of gran- 
deur, and importance, and mystery, 
to the scene: It conciliates our re- 
spect: We know that there must be 
some fire where there is so much 
smother :—While, in those bright, 
shining, smokeless cities, whenever 
the sun shines upon them, one’s eves 
are put out by the glare of their 
white walls; and when it does not 
shine !—why, in the winter, there’s 
no resource left for a man but hope- 
less and shivering resignation, with 
their wide, windy chimneys, and their 
damp, crackling, hissing, sputtering, 
tantalizing fagots.”—I confirmed my 
argument in favour of our metropoli- 
tan obscurity by another stroke of 
the poker against the largest frag- 
ment of the broken coal; and then 
letting fall my weapon, and turning 
my back to the fire, I exclaimed, 
“ Certainly—there’s no kind of fur- 
niture like books :—nothing else can 
afford one an equal air of comfort 
and habitability—Such a resource 
too!—A man never feels alone in a 
library.—He lives surrounded by 
companions, who stand ever obedi- 
ent to his call, coinciding with every 
caprice of temper, and harmonising 
with every turn and disposition of 
the mind.—Yes : I love my books : 
—They are my friends—my counsel- 
lors—my companions.—Yes ; I have 
a real personal attachment, a very 
tender regard, for my books.” 

I thrust my hands into the pockets 
of my dressing-gown, which, by the 
by, is far the handsomest piece of old 
brocade I have ever *seen,—a large 
running pattern of gold hollyhocks, 
with silver stalks and leaves, upon 
a rich, deep, Pompadour-coloured 
ground,—and, walking slowly back- 
wards and forwards in my room, I 
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continued,—“ There never was, there 
never can have been, so happy a fel- 
low as myself! What on earth have 
I to wish for more? Maria adores 
me—I adore Maria. To be sure, 
she’s detained at Brighton ; but I 
hear from her regularly every morn- 
ing by the post, and we are to be 
united for life in a fortnight. Who 
was ever so blest in his love ? Then 
again John Fraser—my old school- 
fellow! I don’t believe there’s any 
thing in the world he would not do 
for me. I’m sure there’s no living 
thing that he loves so much as my- 
self, except, perhaps, his old uncle 
Simon, and his black mare.” 

I had by this time returned to the 
fireplace, and, reseating myself, be- 
gan to apostrophize my magnificent 
black Newfoundland, who, having 
partaken of my dinner, was follow- 
ing the advice and example of Aber- 
neihy, and sleeping on the rug, as it 
digested.—“ And you, too, my old 
Neptune, arn’t you the best and 
handsomest dog in the universe ?” 

Neptune finding himself addres- 
sed, awoke leisurely from his slum- 
bers, and fixed his eyes on mine 
with an affirmative expression. 

“ Ay, to be sure you are; and a 
capital swimmer too ?” 

Neptune raised his head from the 
rug, and beat the ground with his 
tail, first to the right hand, and then 
to the left. 

“ And is he not a fine faithful fel- 
low ? And does he not love his mas- 
ter ?” 

Neptune rubbed his head against 
my hand, and concluded the conver- 
sation, by again sinking into repose. 

“That dog’s a philosopher,” I 
said ; “ He never says a word more 
than is necessary :— Then, again, not 
only blest in love and friendship, and 
my dog ; but what luck it was to sell, 
and in these times too, that old, lum- 
bering house of my father’s, with its 
bleak, bare, hilly acres of chalk and 
stone, for eighty thousand pounds, 
and to have the money paid down, 
on the very day the bargain was con- 
cluded. By the by, though, I had 
forgot:—I may as well write to 


Messrs. Drax and Drayton about that 
money, and order them to pay it im- 
mediately in to Coutts’s,—mighty 
honest people and all that: but faith 
no solicitors should be trusted or 
tempted too far. It’s a foolish way, 
at any time, to leave money in other 
people’s hands—in any body’s hands 
—and I'll write about it at once.” 

As I said, so I did. I wrote my 
commands to Messrs. Drax and Dray- 
ton, to pay my eighty thousand 
pounds into Coutts’s; and after de- 
siring that my note might be forward- 
2d to them, the first thing in the 
morning, I took my candle, and ac- 
companied by Neptune, who always 
keeps watch by night at my chamber 
door, proceeded to bed, as the watch- 
man was calling “past twelve o’clock,” 
beneath my window. 

It is indisputably very beneficial for 
a man to go to bed thus early ; it se- 
cures him such pleasant dreams. 
The visions that filled my imagina- 
tion during sleep, were not of a less 
animated nature than those of my 
waking lucubrations, I dreamt, that 
it was day-break on my wedding 
morning ; that I was dressed in white 
satin and silver lace, to go and be 
married; that Maria, seated in a 
richly painted and gilt sedan chair, 
was conveyed to the church by the 
parson and clerk, who wore white 
favours in their wigs, and large nose- 
gays in the breasts of their canoni- 
cals ; that hands were joined by Hy- 
men in person, who shook his torch 
over our heads at the altar, and 
danced a pas de deux with the bride 
down the middle of Regent Street, as 
we returned in procession from St. 
James’s; that I walked by the side 
of Neptune, who was, in some un- 
accountable manner, identified with 
my friend John Fraser, and acted as 
father of the bride, and alarmed me 
in the midst of the ceremony by 
whispering in my car, that he had 
forgotten to order any breakfast for 
the party ; that on returning to my 
house, which appeared to be the pa- 
vilion of Brighton, I found a quanti- 
ty of money bags, full of sovereigns, 
each marked £80,000, ranged in 
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rows on a marble table ; that I was 
beginning to empty them at the feet 
of the bride with an appropriate com- 
plimeut—when my dream was sud- 
denly interrupted by the hasty en- 
trance of my valet, who stood pale 
and trembling by my bed-side, and 
informed me, with an agitated voice, 
that he had carried my note, as or- 
dered, to the office of Messrs, Drax 
& Drayton, the first thing in the 
morning, and had seen Mr. Drax ; 
but that Mr. Drayton had decamped 
during the night, taking away with 
him my £80,000, and £500 of his 
partner’s ! 

I was horror-struck !—I was ruin- 
ed !—What was to be done? The 
clock had not yet struck ten, but, 
early as it was, i was determined to 
rise immediately, and see Drax my- 
self upon the subject. In an instant 
—in less than an hour—I was dress- 
ed, and on my way to Lincoln’s Inn. 
Twenty minutes after, I stood in the 
presence of Mr. Drax. ‘ 

He appeared before me, among 
the last of the pig-tails, with his pow- 
dered: head, his smooth black silk 
stockings, and his polished shoes, 
the very same immutable Mr, Drax 
whom I had remembeted as a quiz 
from the earliest days of my child- 
hood. There he stood, in the same 
attitude, in the same dress, the same 
man of respectability, calculation, 
and arrangement, that my father had 
always represented to me as the 
model of an attorney, but with a 
look of bewildered paleness, as plac- 
ed suddenly in a situation where his 
respectability became doubtful, his 
calculations defeated, and all his ar- 
rangements discomposed. 

“Oh, Mr, Luttrell !” he exclaim- 
ed, “ I beg pardon, Mr. Lionel Lut- 
trell, you’ve received intimation, then, 
of this most extraordinary occur- 
rence ;—what will the world think ? 
—what will they say ?—The house 
of Drax and Drayton !—Such a long 
established, such a respectable house ! 
—and one of the partners-—Mr. 
Drayton, I mean—to abscond !” 

“ Ay, Mr. Drax, but think of my 
eighty thousand pounds !” 
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“ Sir, when they told me that Mr, 
Drayton was gone, I could not be- 
lieve it to be a fact; it seemed a 
circumstance that no evidence could 
establish. Sir, he always had opened 
that door, precisely at ten o’clock, 
every day, Sundays excepted, for 
these last five-and-twenty years ; and 
I felt satisfied that when ten o’clock 
came, he would certainly arrive.” 

“ Very probably, sir ; but your 
expectations were deceived ; and 
what am I to do, to recover my mo- 
ney ?”’ 

“ If you'll believe me, as a man 
of business, Mr. Lionell Luttrell, I 
could not persuade myself to give 
him up as lost, till the Lincoln’s-Inn 
clock had struck the quarter ied 

“ But, Mr. Drax, my eighty thou- 
sand pounds !—if they are not re- 
gained, I’m ruined for ever !” 

“ Went away, sir, without leaving 
the slightest instruction where he 
might be met with, or where his let- 
ters might be sent after him !—A 
most extraordinary proceeding !” 

“ You'll drive me mad, Mr. Drax. 
Let me implore you to inform me 
what’s to be done about my money ?” 

“ Your money, Mr. Lionel Lut- 
trell >—here has the same party tak- 
en off with him £500 of the com- 
mon property of the house ;—all the 
loose cash we had in our banker’s 
hands ;—drew a draught for the whole 
amount; appropriated it to himself ; 
and never took the ordinary measure 
of leaving me a memorandum of the 
transaction !—Why, sir, I might have 
drawn a bill this very morning— 
many things less improbable occur— 
and might have had my draught re- 
fused acceptance !” 

“ Oh, Mr. Drax, this torture will be 
the death of me.—Sir,—sir,—I’m 
ruined, and I’m going to be married !” 

“ A most unfortunate event.—But, 
Mr. Luttrell, you gay young men of 
fashion at the west end, cannot pos- 
sibly enter into the feelings of a part- 
ner and a man of business.—My si- 
tuation ed 

“ Your’s ! Oh, sir, my eighty thou- 
sand pounds!—my whole fortune !— 
Think what my condition is.” 
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“ Here am I left entirely alone, 
unsupported, in the very middle of 
term time, and with such an accumu- 
Jation of business on my hands as it 
is quite perplexing to think of.— 
Why, Mr. Lionel, there’s more to 
be got through than any two ordina- 
ry men could accomplish ; and how 
is it possible that I should work my 
way through it by myself.—So in- 
considerate of Mr. Drayton !” 

Tortured beyond bearing, incapa- 
ble of listening any longer to the la- 
mentations of Mr. Drax, and per- 
ceiving that he was too much en- 
grossed by the perplexities of his 
own affairs, to yield any attention to 
my distresses, I seized my hat, and 
hastily departed, to seek elsewhere 
for the advice and consolation I re- 
quired. 

“Pll go to John Fraser,” I ex- 
claimed ; “ he’s always sensible, al- 
ways right, always kind. He’ll feel 


for me, at all events: He’ll suggest 
what steps are best to be taken in 
this most painful emergency.” 

Upon this determination I imme- 
diately proceeded to act, and hasten- 


ed toward Regent Street with the ra- 
pidity of one who feels impatient of 
every second that elapses between 
the conception and the execution of 
his purpose. As I was pressing for- 
ward on my hurried way, my thoughts 
absorbed in the anxiety of the mo- 
ment, and my sight dazzled by the 
rapidity of my movements, and the 
confused succession of the passing 
objects, | was checked in my course 
by Edward Burrell—the Pet of the 
Dandies—“ Stop, Lionel, my dear 
fellow, stop.—I want to congratulate 
you.” 

“ Congratulate me !—Upon what ?” 

“On your appointment: Inspect- 
ing Postman for the district of St. 
Ann’s, Soho ;—Of course you’re he 
—none but personages of such elevat- 
ed station could be justified in using 
such velocity of movement, and in 
running over so many innocent foot 
passengers,” 

“ Noasense !—Don’t stop me !— 
I've just heard of the greatest imagin- 
able. misfortune. Drayton, my at- 
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torney, has decamped, Heaven only 
knows to what country, and carried 
off the whole of my fortune.” 

“Oh ! indeed !—So you're one 
upon the innumerable list of bank- 
rupts !—A failure! a complete fail- 
ure !—Don’t be angry, Lionel ; I al- 
ways said you were rather a failure : 
—And so now the attorney man— 
what’s his name ?—has absconded 
and ruined you for life by his suc- 
cessful speculation in hops.” 

The Pet of the Dandies walked off, 
laughing as immoderately as a pro- 
fessed Exclusive ever dares to laugh. 
It had made what he believed to be 
a pun :—That is, I suppose, I care 
say the sentence is capable of some 
quibbling interpretation. The words 
are unintelligible, unless they con- 
tain a pun :—Whenever I hear one 
man talk nonsense, and find others 
laugh, I invariably conclude that he 
is punning ; and if the last parting 
words of Edward Burrell really do 
exhibit a specimen of this vulgar kind 
of solecism, the puppy was more 
than indemnified for the distresses of 
his friend, as any punster would ne- 
cessarily be, by the opportunity of 
hitching a joke upon them.—* It will 
not be so with you, John Fraser !” 
I muttered to myself; and in a few 
seconds I rapt at the door of his 
lodgings in Regent Street. 

hey detained me an age in the 
street—I rapt and rapt again, and 
then I rang, and at the ringing of the 
bell, a stupid-looking, yellow-haired, 
steamy maid-servant, in a dirty lace- 
cap, issued from the scullery, wiping 
her crimson arms in her check apron 
to answer the summons. 

“Is Mr. Fraser at home ?” I de- 
manded, in a voice of somewhat an- 
gry impatience. 

“ Mr. Fraser at home ?-—No, sir, 
he an’t.” 

“ Where’s he gone to?” 

“‘ Where’s he gone to?” rejoined 
the girl, ina low drawling voice— 
“ I’m sure, sir, I can’t tell, not I.” 

“ Is his servant in the way ?” 

Ts his servant in the way ?—No, ~ 
sir; the other gentleman’s gone 
too.” 
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“His servant gone with him ?— 
Why, how did they go ?” 

“ How did they go ?—Why, in a 
post-chay and four, to be sure—they 
sent for him from Newman’s.” 

“ Heavens! how provoking !— 
Did they start early ?” 

“ Start early ? no, to be sure, they 
Started very late; as soon as ever 
master came home from dining in 
Russell Square.” 

“ Russell Square! what the devil 
should John Fraser do dining in Rus- 
sell Square!—How very distress- 
ing !” 

“ Master came home two hours 
before Mr. Robert expected him, and 
ordered four horses to be got ready 
directly.” 

* Indeed ! What can possibly have 
happened ?” 

“ What has happened? Oh, Mr. 
Robert told us all about what had 
happened; says he, ‘my master’s 
great friend, Mr. Luttrell, is clean 
ruined ; his lawyer man’s run off with 
all his money. Master’s in a great 
quandary about it,’ says Mr. Robert, 
‘and so I suppose,’ says he, ‘ that 
master and I am going out of town a 
litle while to keep clear of the 
mess,’ ” 

“ Merciful God! and can such 
cold-hearted treachery really be !” 

“ And so,” continued the girl, per- 
fectly regardless of my vehement eja- 
culation, “and so I told Mr. Robert 
I hoped luck would go with them ; 
for you know, sir, it’s all very well 
to have friends and such like, as long 
as they’ve got every thing comfort- 
able about them; but when they’re 
broke up, or any thing of that, why, 
then it’s another sort of matter, and 
we have no right to meddle or make 
in their concerns.” 

The girl was a perfect philosopher 
upon the true Hume and Rochefou- 
cault principles. She continued to 
promulge her maxims in the same 
low, monotonous, cold, languid vein ; 
but I did not remain to profit by 
them. [ hurried away to conceal 
my sorrow and my disappointment in 
the privacy of those apartments, 
where on the preceding evening, sur- 
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rounded by so many comforts, I had 
proudly, perhaps too proudly, con- 
templated my stock of happiness, and 
had at large expatiated on my many 
deceitful topics of self-gratulation. 
How miserably was that stock of hap- 
piness now impaired! But, hopeful 
as I am by nature, my sanguine tem- 
perament still triumphed ; and as I 
ascended the staircase to my apart- 
ment, Maria’s image presented it- 
self in smiles to my imagination, and 
I repeated to myself, “ My fortune’s 
gone! My friend has deserted me ! 
But Maria! thou, dearest, still re- 
main’st to me. Ill tranquillize my 
mind by the sweet counsel of your 
daily letter, and then proceed to de- 
liberate and act for myself.” I knew 
that the post must by this time have 
arrived, 

1 approached the table where my 
cards and letters were constantly de- 
posited—but no letter was there. I 
could not believe my eyes ;—I rung 
and asked for my letters—none had 
arrived during my absence from 
home. “Had the post gone by ?”— 
“ Yes, many ap hour ago.” It was 
too true, then,—even Maria was per- 
fidious to my misfortunes. This was 
the severest blow of all. This ! 
could not have anticipated. My 
heart was full, brim-full of sorrow 
before; and this addition of disap- 
pointment made it overflow. Any 
man who has a keen susceptibility of 
madness and injury—I need not 
have written a keen susceptibility of 
madness, for the sense of wrong is 
always proportioned to the sense of 
benefit—Gratitude and resentment 
are always, I believe, conmensurate 
in the character ; and he who is 
easily touched by the attentions of 
those he loves, will be as readily af- 
fected by their neglect ;—but, how- 
ever, any man who is keenly sensi- 
ble of unkindness, will comprehend 
the effect produced upov my mind by 
the absence of my expected, my ac- 
customed letter. The cause of my 
distrust was apparently slight—pos- 
sibly accidental; but, occurring at 
such a time, it fell with all the weight 
of a Jast and consummating calamity 
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ou one who was already overthrown. 
Oh ! how weak—how childish—how 
foolish are we,even the wisest of us all, 
io moments such as these! I clenched 
my teeth ; stampt upon the floor ; I 
tossed about my arms with the vain 
and objectless passion of an angry 
child. My dog, amazed at the violence 
of my gesticulation, fixed his large 
dark eyes upon me, and stared with 
astonishment, as well he might, at the 
agitated passion of his master, I 
saw, or imagined I saw, an expres- 
sion of tenderness and commisera- 
tion in his looks; and, in an agony 
of tears—don’t laugh at me, for in 
the same situation, under the same 
circumstances, you probably would 
have done the same—I flung -myself 
down on the floor by his side, ex- 
claiming, “ Yes, Neptune, everything 
on earth has forsaken me but you— 
my fortune—my friend, my love— 
with my fortune; and you, you 
alone, my good, old faithful dog, are 
constant to me in the hour of my af- 
fliction !”--I started up and paced 
my apartment backwards and for- 
wards with wide and hurried strides, 
fevered with the rapid succession of 
painful events, bewildered in mind, 
afflicted at heurt, perplexed in the 
extreme !—There was no place in 
my thoughts for the future ; | was 
absorbed wholly in the present: I 
was careless of the loss of my patri- 
mony.—It was gone ; and | willing- 
ly resigned it. My distracted fan- 
cy began to view the robbery rather 
as a benefit than an injury. It had 
revealed to me in time the baseness 
of the world, the fallacy of human 
attachments, the inconstancy of wo- 
man, the treachery of map, 1 had, 
in one morning, learnt thatthe world 
is a lie; and love a name 3 and 
friendship a cheat.) The lesson had 
indeed been dedfly bought by the 
exchange of affluence for poverty ; 
but in the despair and bitterness of 
my abandonment, I should have 
scorned to purchase it at an inferior 
price.—It was worth all, and more 
than I had given for it.—I felt grate- 
fulto Drayton for the act of fraud 
which had in a moment rendered me 
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thus indigent and wise: I would not 
attempt the recovery of the wealth 
he had purloined.—That wealth, as 
I looked down upon it from the 
heights of my passion, seemed to 
dwindle into an inconsiderabie speck, 
and was disdained as a mere noxious 
bait for falsehood and duplicity : 
“Let him,” I ejaculated, “let him 
keep my money !—let it attract to- 
wards him, as it did towards myself, 
lying smiles and artificial tenderness ; 
let him, as I have done, fix his heart 
upon the beautiful deceptions which 
his affluence shall conjure up around 
him; let him be robbed as I have 
been ; let him, as I have done, de- 
tect the error of the illusions that had 
delighted him; and then let him 
curse the perfidious, the ungrateful 
wretches that had deceived him, as 
I now do curse those that have in- 
jured me.” How inconsistent are 
the thoughts and actions, the words 
and the sentiments of man !—Never 
was I conscious of so deep a feeling 
of tenderness as that which flowed 
from my soul towards the beings | 
was denouncing, at the very moment 
these expressions of passionate indig- 
nation were issuing from my lips. 

Impelled by that restlessness of 
body which results from the agitation 
of the mind,I took up my hat, called 
Neptune to follow me, and prepared 
to seek abroad that distraction for my 
grief, which could not be found in 
the quiet of my home. In leaving 
the room, my eye accidentally glanc- 
ed toward my pistols, My hand 
was on the lock of the door. I per- 
ceived that to approach the place 
where they lay, was like tempting 
Hell to tempt me: but a thought 
flashed across my mind, that to die 
were to punish the unworthy authors 
of my sorrow—were to strike im- 
perishable remorse to the hearts of 
Maria and of John ;—and I took the 
pistols with me, muttering, as I con- 
cealed them in my breast, “ Perhaps 
I may want them.” 

In this frame of mind, wandering 
through back and retired streets, with 
no other motive to direct me than 
the necessity of locomotion, J, at 
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length, found myself on the banks of 
the Thames, at no great distance 
from Westminster Bridge. My boat 
was kept near this place: On the 
water, I should be delivered from all 
apprehension of observing eyes,—I 
should be alone with my sorrow; 
and, unfavourable as the season and 
the weather were, I proceeded to the 
spot where my boat was moored,.— 
“ Bad time for boating, Mr. Luttrell,” 
said Piner, who had the charge of 
my wherry ; “it’s mortal cold, and 
there’s rain getting out there to the 
windward.” But careless of his 
good-natured remonstrances,I seized 
the oars impatiently from his hand 
and proceeded, in angry silence, to 
the boat. I pushed her off, and 
rowed rapidly up the river towards 
Chelsea, with Neptune lying at m 

feet. When I thus found myself 
alone upon the water, with none to 
know, or mark, or overhear me, my 
grief, breaking through all the re- 
straints that had confined it as long 
as [ was exposed to the inspection of 
my fellow-creatures, discharged it- 
self in vehement exclamations of in- 
dignant passion. “ Fool !—Idiot that 
I was to trust them !—Nothing on 
earth shall ever induce me now to 
look upon them again. Oh, Maria! 
T should have thought it happiness 
enough to have died for you ; and you 
to desert me—to fall away from me 
too, at the moment when a single 
smile of yours might have indemni- 
fied me for all the wrongs of fortune, 
all the treachery of friendship! As 
to Fraser, men are all alike,—selfish 
by nature, habit, education. They 
are trained to baseness, and he is the 
wisest man who becomes earliest ac- 
quainted with suspicion. He is the 
happiest, who, scorning their hollow 
demonstrations of attachment, con- 
strains every sympathy of his nature 
within the close imprisonment of a 
cold and unparticipating selfishness ; 
but I'll be revenged. Fallen as I 
am—sunk—impoverished—-despised 
as Lionel Luttrell may be, the perfidi- 
ous shall yet be taught to know, that 
he will not be spurned with impunity, 
or trampled on without reprisal !” 
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At these words, some violence of 
gesture, accompanying the vehe- 
mence of my sentiment, interfered 
with the repose of Neptune, who was 
quietly sleeping at the bottom of the 
boat. The dog venied his impa- 
tience in a quick and angry growl. 
At that moment my irritation amount- 
ed almost to madness. “ Right— 
right!” 1 exclaimed, “ my very dog 
turns against me. He withdraws the 
mercenary attachment which my food 
had purchased, now that the sources 
which supplied it have become ex- 
hausted.”” I imputed to my dog the 
frailties of man, and hastened, in the 
wild suggestion of the instant, to take 
a severe and summary vengeance on 
his ingratitude. I drew forth a pis- 
tol from my breast, and ordered him 
to take to the water. I determined 
to shoot him as he was swimming, 
and then leave him there to die. 
Neptune hesitated in obeying me. 
He was scarcely aroused, perhaps he 
did not comprehend my command. 
My impatience would brook no de- 
lay. I was in no humour to be 
thwaried. Standing up in the boat, 
I proceeded, with a sudden effort of 
strength, to cast the dog into the 
river, My purpose failed,—my bal- 
ance was lust—and—in a moment of 
time—I found myself engaged ina 
desperate struggle for existence with 
the dark, deep waters of the Thames. 
I cannot swim. Death—death—in 
all its terrors—instantaneous, inevit- 
able death, was the idea that pressed 
upon my mind, and occupied all its 
faculties, But poor Neptune requir- 
ed no solicitation. He no sooner 
witnessed the danger of his master, 
than he sprang forward to my rescue, 
and sustaining my head above the 
water, swam stoutly away with me to 
the boat. 

When once reseated there, as I 
looked upon my preserver shaking 
the water from his coat as composed- 
ly asif nothing extraordinary had hap- 
pened, my conscience became pene- 
trated with the bitterest feelings of 
remorse and shame.  Self-judged, 
self-corrected, self-condemned, I sat 
like a guilty wretch in the presence 
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of that noble animal, who, havin 
saved my life at the very moment 
was meditating his destruction, seem- 
ed of too generous a nature to ima- 
gine, that the act he had performed 
exceeded the ordinary limits of his 
service, or deserved any special gra- 
titude from his master. I felt as one 
who had in intention committed mur- 
der on his benefactor, and, as I slow- 
ly rowed towards the land, eloquent 
in the praise of the unconscious Nep- 
tune, the recollection of my perilous 
escape—the complete conviction of 
my having in one instance been mis- 
taken in my anger—and, perhaps— 
most unromantic as it may sound— 
the physical operation of my cold 
bath, and my wet habiliments—all 
these cuuses united, operated so ef- 
fectually to allay the fever of my ir- 
ritated passions, that the agitation of 
my mind was soothed. Mine was 
now the spirit of one in sorrow, not 
in anger. Humbled in mine own 
opinion, my indignation against Maria 
and John Fraser for their cold-heart- 
ed, their cruel desertion of my dis- 
tresses, was exchanged for a mingled 
sentiment of tenderness and forgive- 
ness. On reaching the landing-place, 
I hastened to take possession of the 
first hackney coach, and, calling 
Neptune into it, drove off to my 
lodgings in Conduit-street. 

Ou arriving at my apartments, the 
first object that presented itself to 
my eye, was a note from Maria, I 
knew the peculiar shape of the bil- 
let, before I was near enough to 
distinguish the hand-writing. All 
the blood in my veins seemed to 
rush back towards my heart, and 
there to stand trembling at the seat 
of life and motion, I shook like a 
terrified infant. Who could divine 
the nature of the intelligence which 
that note contained ? I held the pa- 
per some minutes in my hand before 
I could obtain sufficient command 
over myself to open it. That writ- 
ing conveyed to me the sentence of 
my future destiny. Its purport was 
pregnant of the misery or happiness 
of my after-life. At length with a 
sudden, a desperate effort of resolu- 
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tion, I burst the seal asunder, and 
read,— 


“ Dearest Lionel. I did not write 
yesterday, because my aunt had most 
unexpectedly determined to return to 
town to-day. We left Brighton very 
early this morning, and are establish- 
ed at Thomas’s flotel. Come to us 
directly; or if this wicked theft of 
Mr. Drayton’s—which, by the by, will 
compel us to have a smaller, a quiet- 
er, and therefore, a happier home, 
than we otherwise should have had— 
compels you to be busy among law 
people, and occupies all your time 
this morning, pray come to dinner at 
seven—or if not to dinner, at all 
events, you must contrive to be with 
us in Berkley Square some time this 
evening. My aunt desires her best 
love, and behheve me, dearest Lionel, 
your ever affectionate 

* Maria.” 


And she was really true! This 
was by far the kindest, the tenderest 
note I had ever received. Maria 
was constant, and my wicked sus- 
— only were in fault. Oh, 

eavens ! how much was I to blame! 
how severely did my folly deserve 
punishment ! 

The operations of the toilet are 
capable of incalculable extension or 
diminution. They can, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be very rapidly 
dispatched. In five minutes after the 
first reading of Maria’s note, I was 
descending the staircase, and prepar- 
ed te obey her summons. My valet 
was standing with his hand on the 
lock of the street door, in readiness 
to expedite my departure, when the 
noise of rapidly approachi heels 
was heard. A carriage stop? Stdden- 
ly before the house—the rapper was 
loudly and violently beaten with a 
hurried hand—the street door flew 
open—and John Fraser, in his -din- 
ner dress of the last evening, pale 
with watching, and fatigue, and travel, 
and excitement, burst like an unex- 
pected apparition upon my sight. 
He rushed towards me, seized my 
hand, and shaking it with the energy 
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of an almost convulsive joy, exclaim- 
ed, ** Well, Lionel, I was in time— 
thought I should be. The fellows 
drove capitally—deuced good horses, 
too, or we should never have beat 
him.” 

* What do you mean? Beat 
whom ?” 

‘** The rascal Drayton, to be sure. 
Did not they tell you I had got scent 
of his starting, and was off after him 
within an hour of his departure 2” 

“No, indeed, John, they never 
told me that.” 

“ Well, never mind. I overtook 
him within five miles of Canterbury, 
and horsewhipped him within an inch 
of his life.” 

* And—and—the money ?” 

“ Oh, I’ve lodged that at Coutts’s, 
I thought it best to put that out of 
danger at once. So 1 drove to the 
Strand, and deposited your eighty 
thousand pounds in a place of securi- 
ty before I proceeded here to tell you 
that it was safe.” 

If I had been humbled and asham- 
ed of myself before—if I had repent- 
ed my disgusting suspicions on seeing 
Maria’s note, this explanation of 
John Fraser’s absence was very little 
calculated to restore me to my for- 
mer happy state of self-approbation. 
Taking my friend by the arm, and 
calling Neptune, I said, ‘* By and by, 
John, you shall be thanked as you 
ought to be for all your kindness ; 
but you must forgive me. I have 
been cruelly unjust to Maria, to you, 
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and to poor old Neptune here. Come 
with me to Berkeley Square. You 
shall there hear the confession of my 
past rashness and folly ; and when 
my heart is once delivered from the 
burden of self-reproach that now op- 
presses it, there will be room for the 
expansion of those happier feelings, 
which your friendship and Maria’s 
tenderness have everlastingly im- 
planted there. Never again will I 
allow a suspicion to pollute my mind 
which is injurious to those I love. 
The world’s a good world—the wo- 
men are all true—the friends all faith- 
ful—and the dogs are all attached and 
staunch ;—and if any individual, un- 
der any possible combination of cir- 
cumstances, is ever, for a single in- 
stant, induced to conceive an oppo- 
site opinion, depend upon it, that 
that unhappy man is deluded by 
false appearances, and that a little 
inquiry would convince him of his 
mistake.” 

‘“*T can’t for the life of me under- 
stand, Lionel, what you are driving 
at.” 

“ You will presently,” I replied ; 
and iu the course of half an hour,— 
seated on the sofa, with Maria on 
one side of me, with John Fraser on 
the other, and with Neptune lying at 
my feet,—I had related the painful 
tale of my late follies and sufferings, 
had heard myself affectionately pitied 
and forgiven, and had concluded, in 
the possesion of unmingled happiness, 
the series of my day’s Reverses. 
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INSECT SAGACITY. 

7 anbul tree affords a curious 

specimen of insect sagacity, in 
the caterpillars’ nests suspended by 
thousands to ete This lit- 
tle animal, conscfOts of its approach- 
ing change, and the necessity of se- 
curity in its helpless state as a chry- 
salis, instinctively provides itself a 
strong mansion during that metamor- 
phosis. As a caterpillar, it is fur- 
nished with very strong teeth; with 


them it saws off a number of thorns, 
the shortest about an inch long, and 
glues them together in a conical form, 
the points all tending to one direc- 
tion, the extremity terminating with 
the longest and sharpest. This sin- 


gular habitation is composed of about 
twenty thorns, for the exterior, lined 
with a coat of silk, similar to the 
cone of the silk-worm, suspended to 
the tree by a strong ligament of the 
In this asylum the 


same material. 
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banbul caterpillar retires to its long 
repose ; and, armed with such formi- 
dable weapons, bids defiance to birds, 
beasts, and serpents, which might 
otherwise devour it. When tle sea- 
son of emancipation arrives, and the 
chrysalis is to assume a new charac- 
ter in the papilio tribe, the insect 
emerges from the fortress, expands 
its beautiful wings, and with thou- 
sands of fluttering companions, re- 
leased at the same season from cap- 
tivity, sallies forth to enjoy its short- 
lived pleasures. 


MOLLY ASTORE, 


Oh ! Mary dear, bright peerless flower, 
Pride of the plains of Nair ; 

Behold me droop, through each dull hour, 
In soul-consuming care. 

In friends, in wine, where joy was found, 
No joy I now can see ; 

But st:!] where pleasure reigns around, 
I sigh —and think of thee. 


The cuckoo’s notes I love to hear, 
When summer warms the skies, 
When fresh the banks and brakes appear, 
And flowers around us rise : 
That blithe bird sings her song so clear, 
And she sings when the sunbeams shine— 
Her voice is sweet—but, Mary dear, 
Not half so sweet as thine! 


From town to town I’ve idly strayed, 
I’ve wandered many a mile; 
I’ve met with many a blooming maid, 
And owned her charms the while— 
I’ve gazed on some that then seemed fair— 
But when thy looks I see, 
I find there’s none that can compare, 
My Mary dear, with thee ! 





CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE MOON. 
The astronomer Gruithuisen, who 
maintains that he has discovered by 
his telescope, such marks of artificial 
constructions in the moon, as could 
only be the work of intelligent pe- 
ings like ourselves, is even of opinion 
that a correspondence with them 
might be established. His plan is 
similar to one communicated many 
years ago by Gans to Zimmermann ; 
namely, to erect a geometrical figure 
op the plains of Siberia ; since a cor- 
respondence with the Lunarians could 
only be begun by means of such ma- 
thematical contemplations and ideas 
as we and they must have in com- 
mon. It is but right to notice, how- 
ever, that Noggerath, the geologist, 


while he does not deny the accuracy 
of the description published by 
Gruithuisen, contends that all these 
appearances are owing to vast whin 
dykes, or trap veins, rising above the 
general lunar surface. 





PUNCTILIOUS WAITERS. 

The lower tribes of Hindoos are 
not so scrupulous as the higher about 
what they eat, or what they touch ; 
especially if they are not observed 
by others. When ata distance from 
their families, and out of sight of their 
priests, many divest themselves of 
these nice ideas of purity. Those 
domesticated with Europeans, gene- 
rally affect to be very scrupulous: an 
English table, covered with a variety 
of food, is necessarily surrounded by 
a number of servants of different 
castes to attend the guests. At Ba- 
roche, Surat, and Bombay, a Hindoo 
will not remove a dish that has been 
defiled with beef, a Mahommedan 
cannot touch a plate polluted by 
pork, nor will a Parsee take one 
away on which is hare or rabbit. I 
never knew more than one Parsee 
servant who would snuff a candle, 
from a fear of extinguishing the sym- 
bol of The deity he worships; nor 
would this man ever do it in the pre- 
sence of another Parsee,—Forbes’s 
Oriental Memoirs. 





KANGAROO WAGGERY. 

One of the largest tame kanga- 
roos I have seen in the country is 
domiciled here, and a mischievous 
wag he is, creeping and snuffing cau- 
tiously toward a stranger, with such 
an innocently expressive countenance, 
that roguery could never be surmised 
to exist under it—when, having ob- 
tained as he thinks a sufficient intro- 
duction, he claps his forepaws on 
your shoulders, (as if to caress you,) 
and raising himself suddenly upon 
his tail, administers such a well-put 
push with his hind-legs, that it is two 
to one but he drives you heels over 
head! This is all done in what he 
considers facetious play, with a view 
to giving you a hint to examine your 
pockets, and see what bon-bons you 
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have got for him, as he munches 
cakes and comfits with epicurean 
gout; and if the door is ajar, he will 
gravely take his station behind your 
chair at meal-time, like a lackey, 
giving you an admonitory kick every 
now and then, if you fail to help him 
as well as yourself.— Two Years in N. 
South Wales. ' 
BROKEN VOWS, 
And this is all I have left now, 
Silence and solitude and tears ; 
The memory of a broken vow, 
My blighted hopes, my wasted years. 
There hangs your lute ; the wandering wind 
Will hence its only master be ; 
But never may its numbers find 
More wandering master than in thee. 
My falcon it has slipped its band— 
Afar your faithless gift has flown ; 
The bird which fed from my own hand, 
Alas, its stay is like your own! 


You swore to me yon starry ranks 

Should sooner leave their homes above ; 
Yon river change its native banks, 

Than you forget your early love. 


Each starry world its station keeps 

In night’s blue empire as before ; 

The same our native river sweeps— 
In vain—for I am loved no more. 


I will go weep, till rose and blue 
Alike from cheek and eye départ, 
A faded flower,—and then adieu, 
My own false hopes and thy fall heart. 


EARLY ADOPTION OF THEATRICAL 
COSTUME, 

That the adoption of costume in 
scenic representations is at least as 
old as the time of Edward the Fourth, 
is evident from the fact, that the or- 
dinance in that reign regulating the 
apparel of every class of people, 
contains an exception in favour of 
** Pleyers in their Enterludes.” 


MADEMOISELLE PAULINE GEOFPBY. 

This young and interesting actress 
died lately at Paris. Her obsequies 
were celebrated at her parish church, 
St. Germain-l’Auxerrois. The per- 
formers of the Vaudeville, and seve- 
ral literary men who write for that 
theatre, as well as its managers, were 
present at the funeral ceremony ; and 
afterwards accompanied the body to 
the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, 
‘where it was interred. In the name 


Varieties. 


of his companions, M. Fontenay ex- 
pressed the sorrow with which they 
were afflicted ; and his emotion on 
the occasion was shared by all who 
heard? him. This funeral in holy 
ground is the more remarkable, as, 
being a (vagabond) actress, the rites 
of the church would have been re- 
fused, had not this fair creature con- 
formed, and obtained absolution be- 
fore her death. 


SUBTERRANEOUS FIRE. 

In the first, week in July, a subter- 
raneous fire was discovered in St. 
Peter’s-square, Leeds, Eng.; the 
smoke issued frem the earth in such 
quantities as to alarm the neighbour- 
hood ; and an excavation being made 
to discover the cause of this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, a large body 
of fire was seen, which, on the ac- 
cession of air, burst into a vivid 
flame. Engines were procured, and 
it was supposed the fire was extin- 
guished. The next day, however, 


the smoke was seen to arise again, 
and excavators were set to work to 
discover the same; it was found to 


have originated in a vein of coals, 
over which a pipe burner’s furnace 
had been erected ; and was supposed 
to have been burning for six months. 


WIRTEMBERG. 


t It appears that this kingdom is, in 


proportion to its surface, the most 
populous in the world. On the Ist 
of November, 1826, it counted 
1,517,770 inhabitants ; that is to say, 
740,324 males, and 777,446 females. 
At the same period of the preceding 
year its population was only1,505,720 
—So that in one year the population 
increased by 12,050. It now contains 
about 4245 inhabitants to each square 
mile. 

If vou wish to be happy for a day, 
get well shaved ; if for a week, get 
invited to a wedding ; if fur a month, 
buy a good nag; if for half a year, 
buy a handsome house ; if for a year, 
marry a handsome wife; if for two 
years, take Holy Orders : but if you 
would be always gay and cheerful, 
practise temperance. 





